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RELIGIOUS NOVELS&* 


We have selected the work whose title 
is given below, upon which to found some 
remarks, a part of which will have refer- 
ence to individual peculiarities of the 
book, but another, and as we deem, a 
more important part, to characteristics 
representative of a large class of reli- 
gious literature. Before going farther, 
we will be permitted to make some ob- 
servations, designed to guard as far as 
possible against misconstruction of our 
motives in writing what will follow. 

In Blackwood’s Magazine, for June 
1858, there is what appears to us an 
admirable article on “Religious Me- 
moirs,’” from which a few sentences 
may be taken as a not inappropriate 
preface to our present purpose. ‘These 
pious volumes,” says the writer, “are, 
for the most part, as excellent in inten- 
tion as they are important in subject. 
Their piety alone might induce us to 
pass over without comment the imper- 
fections of this class of writing; but we 
cannot suppose that it is any real advan- 
tage to the religious community to put 
up with these publications out of tender- 
ness for the sentiment of godliness which 
is presumed to pervade them. - This has 
been, perhaps, done too much already. 
We have been afraid to incur the re- 
proach of a want of spiritual apprecia- 
tion, and a general dislike to religious 
writings, and so have been obliged to 


swallow the endless repetition, and flat 
and unnatural representations of Ilfe, 
conveyed to us in books which nothing 
but their piety could have entitled toa 
moment’s consideration. This is rather 
hard upon the unfortunate critic: he 
reads, because he respects the religious 
feeling of the writer; he condemns, be- 
cause human nature cannot stand the 
manner of the performance; and he is 
immediately set down as a profane per- 
son, who cannot be supposed to appreci- 
ate the true beauty of holiness, Per- 
haps this Lard dealing is one of the 
reasons why the common mass of reli- 
gious literature is so destitute of ordina- 
ry literary qualities—for men who love 
the matter have been afraid to incur the 
odium of criticising the manner of those 
productions, and the censorship has been 
left to hands indifferent, and passed by 
with a sneer or a laugh, according to the 
temper of the moment,” 

We have extracted these sentences, not 
because we consider them as in every 
point applicable to the book whose title 
is given below, or to the class of books— 
religious novels—of which it is a repre- 
sentative ; but chiefly as fitly presenting 
the difficulty which has almost deprived 
of the heathfal influence of sound criti- 
cism such. writings as, in the form of 
fiction or biography, attempt to delineate 
the religious life. By every truly pious 
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man it will be received as a sound can- 
non of criticism, having all the force of 
a fundamental axiom, that no one can 
properly judge the plan or structure of 
any literary work, having practical piety 
for its theme, unless he has a clear per- 
ception of the importance and a deep 
reverence for the power of religion. But 
one who has this indispensable pre-requi- 
site for the critic’s office in this depart- 
ment of literature, must feel so strong 
& sympathy for the motives of the writer, 
whose sincere design seems to be to re- 
commend religion to others, as to mak2 
him very reluctant to incur the hazard 
of seeming to oppose the design, when 
he means only to condemn the mode of 
its execution. Within their own socie- 
ties, there is comparatively little danger 
of such an offence to the pious, when the 
religious teacher attempts to correct what 
is deemed an error in the manner or the 
matter by which christian duty is enjoined. 
Outside of these bounds, however, where 
the general public can observe the points 
of debate, there is much greater jealousy 
of such censure. And, indeed, it is most 
natural that it should be so. The pre- 
sentation of earnest piety to this outside 
observation, either in the actual present 
life of the religious man, or as repre- 
sented in books, has so generally excited 
scorn or hostility as to make any other re- 
ception of it almost a matter of surprise. 
Whoever, therefore, takes the attitude of 
opposition to any form or detail of this 
actual life, or this representation, is apt 
to be eonsidered as designing to aid the 
scorner and the enemy. Thus far, the 
feeling which keeps the religious man 
from undertaking what he only can ade- 
quately perform, is chiefly personal— 
being a shrinking from the possibility 
that he may be considered an alien and 
an enemy to those with whose feelings 
and principles he does in fact deeply 
sympathize. It has another aspect how- 
ever, in which self is not so prominent. 
He fears that, however cautiously he 
may measure his words, the actual effect 
of his criticism may be injurious to sin- 
cere religious feelings, which have been 
derived from the characters or the books 
which are the subjects of this censure. 
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“Tf I say, I will speak thus; behold I 
should offend against the generation of 
thy children,” is a thought which should 
and does make him hesitate. 

But whatever are the difficulties in the 
way, we cannot but think with the writer 
in Blackwood, that there does exist such 
a necessity for criticism, at least upon the 
writings designed to illustrate the reli- 
gious life, as should overcome the difficul- 
ties. The hands of those who are con- 
cerned for the integrity and beauty of 
the building should interpose, to separate 
with careful discrimination the wood, hay 
and stubble, from the gold, silver and 
precious stones in this structure of prac- 
tical piety, even though they should there- 
by offend the well-meaning but injudi- 
cious builders ; and though such separa- 
tion may make it necessary to re-arrange 
for the edifice, some parts of the really 
valuable materials. Our further remarks 
will be directed by this purpose; and if 
we fail, it shall be because the ability is 
not so good as the intention. 

There are minor points of objections to 
the book before us, which we will first 
notice. These chiefly affect its character 
as a literary performance, or its correct- 
ness and delicacy in matters of taste and 
feeling; and would not have been deemed 
of sufficient consequence to call for the 
reader’s atention, had they not been dig- 
nified in importance, by being found in 
a work undertaking to set forth an at- 
tractive exhibition of religious life, and 
in the conduct of those who are present- 
ed to us as the Christian lady and the 
Christian gentleman. As it is, we will 
give these points but a slight and pass- 
ing notice, while presenting a rapid, and 
necessarily imperfect summary of the 
first part of the story, 

The book opens abruptly with a quite 
effective piece of narrative, in which the 
two leading characters are introduced as 
boy and girl, and as parties in an adven- 
ture by which the sympathies of the 
readers are at once and strongly excited, 
in their favour. Emma Thompson and 
her cousin Louise Lovelace are standing, 
with the mother of the former, on the 
margin of a creek, the waters of which 
communicate with a broader inlet and 
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thence with Long Island Sound. Find- 
ing there a small boat, with one end 
resting on the bank, by Mrs. Thompson’s 
permission they enter it. Unfortunately, 
none of the party had perceived that the 
boat was only kept in position by the 
weight of the end which rested on the 
sand; and as the girls spring hastily in, 
it is dislodged from its position, and with 
the ebbing tide, floats down the creek to- 
wards the broader inlet. No effective as- 
sistance can be obtained, and Mrs. Thomp- 
son is almost in despair, when Henry 
Thornton, a youth of about fifteen, who, 
from a point higher up the creek, had 
witnessed the progress of the danger, 
comes to the rescue. Throwing off a 
part of his clothing, he hastens, with 
floundering effort, through the broad 
marsh which borders the creek, and 
when come into deeper water presses 
forward by swimming. With great dif- 
ficulty, and at the hazard of his life, he 
reaches the boat and is helped in by the 
girls, who had become greatly alarmed. 
After resting a while, his efforts are 
hastened by a rising storm; and using 
their one oar (for they had lost the other 
in the mud of the marsh) he finally suc- 
ceeds in bringing the boat back to the 
point whence it started. Henry Thorn- 
ton is thus immediately enthroned in the 
sympathies of the reader as the hero of 
the book. Bya more gradual process, 
Louise Lovelace attains her elevation as 
the heroine. Emma Thompson, the other 
oceupant of the drifting boat, though at 
first an equally prominent claimant to 
the reader’s regard, soon subsides into 
quite a subordinate position of interest. 

The author then comes forward as 
master (or mistress?) of ceremonies, and 
gives the reader a more formal introduc- 
tion to Henry Thornton. He is a young 
man of delicate sensibilities, refined feel- 
ings and literary tastes. His father had 
been sometime dead, and his mother had 
married a farmer of that neighbourhood, 
named Langstaff, a widower with several 
sons, who soon after the marriage reveals 
himself in his true character, which is 
altogether sordid and base. This indis- 
creet marriage had made Henry and his 
mother the inmates of a most'unconge- 
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nial family circle, and had subjected 
them to all the hardness of rough work 
and home tyranny. The wretched wife, 
who is entirely unsupported by the sym- 
pathy of her husband, gradually sinks 
under her burthen of toil and care. At 
her death, her son is left without re- 
source. He will not continue to live 
with the harsh step-father, who, by un- 
loving selfishness and cruel disregard 
of her health, had brought his mother to 
an untimely grave. The property which 
she had possessed at her second marri- 
age, Mr. Langstaff had appropriated to 
his own use, without regard to the claims 
of his step-son upon his justice and hu- 
manity. Henry must therefore make his 
start in life without property or money, 
except only his clothing, and a few dol- 
lars given to him in such small sums as 
her slender means could afford. We are 
thus brought, by a simple and natural 
arrangement of events, and with much 
true pathos in the narrative, to perceive 
the meaning of the alternate title adopted 
for the book. Henry has been forced 
from the inhospitable shore on which 
duty alone could have detained him until 
now; and is “alone on the wide, wide 
sea” of life. 

The design of our hero is, after attend- 
ing his mother’s burial, to start on foot 
for the city of New York. He must first 
take leave of the Thompson family, how- 
ever; all the members of which had by 
their kindness, found a place in his grate- 
ful affection. Louise Lovelace has be- 
come the object of affection still stronger, 
though as yet he is not fully aware of 
its strength. The parting scene is gone 
through with, almost silently, but with 
much feeling on his part, and with many 
expressions of interest on theirs—except 
only, that Louise seemed under some 
sudden reserve, approaching to coldness 
of manner. This parting over, Henry 
sets forth, first to be present at the buri- 
al, and then to take his sad and lonely 
way to the big city, in which he knows 
not a single soul who may befriend him. 
Before going very far, however, he is met 
by Louise ; who, by at once ordering out 
her horse and riding rapidly by another 
way, has gotten beyond him, and then, 
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checking her horse into a gentle pace, 
has turned back upon his road, hoping 
thus to avoid the startling effect which 
would have been produced by galloping 
after him from behind. Neither Louise 
nor the author for her seems to perceive 
that the device must be a very trans- 
parent one to Henry, who had so short a 
while before, left quietly standing in Mr. 
Thompson’s parlour this same young lady 
now meeting him from the opposite di- 
rection. In fact, Henry is a good deal 
startled at the apparition, but he still has 
his wits sufficiently about him to help her 
from the horse when she asks him to do 
so; and after fastening the animal within 
a copse of cedars, to lead Louise out of the 
highway to a spot more retired from ob- 
servation ; when, selecting a rock for the 
purpose, he begs her to be seated, and 
then entreats her to let him know how 
he can help her. As the author had be- 
fore expressed it, ‘‘ Louise had resolved 
there should be no disguise on her part. 
Between Henry and herself there should 
be no more reserve.” This determina- 
tion she now proceeds very effectually to 
carry out. She begs him to pardon her 
for the coldness of her manner when they 
parted, and assures him that she did 
not then act as she felt. She had taken 
the bold step of thus seeking an inter- 
view, to let him know that she was sensi. 
ble of the wrong done—to ask his for- 
giveness, and to beg him to be to hera 
brother, and to allow her a sister’s place. 
But she had another motive in seeking a 
meeting with him: she wanted to tell 
him some things which she must commit 
to some body on whose friendship she 
could rely, She then informs him that he 
had received wrong impressions as to her 
relationship to the Thompsons, and with 
a burst of rather broad-spoken grief lets 
him know that a dark cloud of doubt 
rested over her birth. ‘I have wealth, 
Henry; but, oh! you do not know how 
utterly worthless it is tome! You feel 
sad, I know, Henry, that you are left 
without father or mother. You are now 
on a sad journey, going to prepare a 
place for the body of your last parent. 
But, oh! Henry, if I could be in your 
place, how gladly would I give up all the 
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property I may ever call my own! I 
would willingly exchange places with 
the meanest servant in the land, and 
work hard to the end of my days, could I 
thereby roll off the dark cloud that hides 
from me those who gave me birth. My 
father may have been the man who was 
hung a year ago! And my mother 1 
may see, perhaps, in the poor wretch 
who is hovted at by the boys, and finds a 
shelter within a barn or beneath a stack 
of hay! Henry, I am a foundling!” 

Omitting a part of the dialogue we 
again quote from Louise : 

“It was not until the last year that I 
had any clear knowledge of my true 
situation, and then only by accident. I 
saw the will (of Captain Lovelace) by 
which the property I shall have was be- 
queathed to me. I was called his adopt- 
ed daughter. That led me to make deci- 
ded enquiries, and I have learned the 
whole truth. Mr. and Mrs. Thompson 
are only relatives in name! I feel that 
I am doomed to misery. I wish to get 
away: I care not where. Any part of 
the world will be the same to me.” 
The author afterwards lets us know 
the Captain Lovelace by whom Louise 
was adopted, was a gentleman who had 
accumulated a competency while follow- 
ing the sea, and afterwards increased 
this competency by judicious specula- 
tions, until he had become a man of 
wealth. 

Of course Henry is very much inter- 
ested, and gives appropriate expression 
to his interest, while this revelation is 
making; and of course also he assures 
Louise that his affection had grown to as 
great a height as hers. He firmly de- 
clines the offer she makes of her purse 
to help him in his pursuit of fortune ; 
and presses her to revoke her determina- 
tion that their affection must not seek a 
closer union than that of brother and 
sister. ‘‘ He made an earnest appeal to 
Louise that she would promise him, if he 
should succeed in his plans—if he should 
gain a respectable station in life—she 
would share life with him.” His plead- 
ing does not change her determination. 
She cannot be so unjust to him as to 
allow him to cherish such a desire—But 
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“although I can never be to you any 
nearer than I am now, yet take this little 
token, and keep in mind that you have 
one friend, who will ever be ready to 
stand by you to the very last.” As she 
spoke she took from her finger a ring 
made of hair, fastened with a gold clasp. 
“It is my own hair, Henry. And now, 
good-bye.” Henry does not wish to part 
thus abruptly, but entreats her to let 
him know how he can be of any assist- 
ance to her, and assures her that he will 
do any thing she requests—meaning (the 
reader is to presume) that he will help 
her to carry out her expressed desire to get 
away from her present home, and hide 
herself from those who are acquaint- 
ed with the facts which she has just 
revealed to him. She believes his as- 
surance, but declines the help. Strange 


to say, she for the first time seems to. 


perceive that there would be peculiar 
difficulties in the way of his rendering 
such assistance. And thus they part. 
The lover’s hope has been forbidden a 
place in their hearts ; but, as it is evident 
to the reader, it has already effected an 
entrance, and as becomes equally plain, 
is thenceforward consciously and fondly 
cherished by both. 

We have related this interview at some 
length, for two reasons. One is, that it 
gives us a good place where to despatch 
in a few words what we have to say 
about this foundling device. Having 
been informed of the cloud hanging 
over the lady’s birth, we are fairly 
started upon the search, by the success- 
ful termination of which the love story 
is to have a happy end; and it is only as 
the passive object of this kind of interest 
that the lovely Louise retains our wor- 
ship as the heroine of the book, It is 
therefore, as we have said, a fit place to 
pronounce upon this part of the author’s 
machinery. We are sorry we cannot say 
at starting that “the plot is a good plot.” 
Every novel reader must know, that when 
the writer of a story presents us a found- 
ling for a hero or a heroine, he adopts a 
plan for exciting our interest and curi- 
osity, which has lost all the novelty it 
ever had, and with its novelty of course 
much of its effect. Let the writer work 
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it as he will, he cannot accomplish much, 
even by the greatest success possible in 
the case. But in the instance under re- 
view, the author has not done the best 
that might have been done. The materi- 
al was flimsy and threadbare, but that 
should not excuse such a careless piece 
of patch-work as is presented to us. We 
cannot take the time and space to de- 
scribe the parties or detail the means by 
which the infant is stolen away, and kept 
hidden from the long-continued search of 
its nearly heart-broken parents. It must 
suffice for us to say, that the diabolical 
scheme was insufficient in motive and 
absurd in plan, and was only executed by 
going through improbabilities so strong 
as to look exceedingly like impossibili- 
ties. So much for the very transparent 
mystery of the story. 

The other reason for the more particu- 
lar detail of the parting interview be- 
tween the lovers is, to show by example 
what we must pronounce a graver fault 
in the book before us. It is, that in the 
few love passages which it contains, the 
lady gives much more direct and decided 
expression to her feelings of preference 
than is either delicate or decorous; in 
fact, that she gets quite ahead of her 
lover, who is placed in the false position 
of being the consenting rather than the 
pleading party. The consequence is, and 
must be, that the reader’s feeling is deci- 
dedly tinged with disgust for the lady 
and contempt for her lover. The closing 
scene of this kind, between Henry and 
Louise, is even more remarkable than the 
first. At this point in the history, the 
mystery of Louise’s birth has been clear- 
ed up, Henry has attained the station 
and the success in business for which he 
had been striving, and the book has 
grown to the required size. Things being 
thus convenient, both the heroine and 
the author seem to get impatient at some 
misconceptions which had hurt the hopes 
of poor Henry, and made him rather 
backward in speaking his mind. Fortu- 
nately the lady of his love is not troubled 
with such diffidence. She unhesitatingly 
takes the initiative; first breaks through 
the reserve, and then takes and keeps 
the lead in a courtship which might be a 
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model for directness of aim and precision 
of expression. But, though we did not 
at first design to do so, it is probably best 
to give the extract, to substantiate what 
we have said: prefacing it, however, by a 
a few words to explain the opening speech 
of Louise. Henry has purchased for Mrs, 
Thompson the family estate, which, at 
the death of her husband, had been 
found so burthened with debt that its 
sale had become necessary; or rather, 
the sale had been forced by Mr. Lang- 
staff, one of the chief creditors, who ex- 
pected, himself, to purchase the farm at 
a price far below its value. Henry’s 
higher bid triumphantly carried the day 
against that of his hard-hearted step- 
father; and after visiting the family 
whose distress had thus been changed 
into joy, he has retreated from the ex- 
pression of their thanks. Retiring to 
a spot often visited by him in com- 
pany with Louise, he has become so ab- 
sorbed in recollections of those happy 
days as to be quite unconscious of ap- 
proaching footsteps. The footsteps are 
the footsteps of Louise. The author 
would persuade us that she too is so 
absorbed in thought as to be unconscious 
of where she is going, until she stops 
within a few feet of Henry; but the sub- 
sequent interview makes us very scepti- 
cal about this self-concentration. We 
now quote: 

“Enjoying all alone your generous 
thoughts ?” 

“* My dear Louise?” 

“Henry had started to his feet at the 
sound of a voice so familiar, but utterly 
unexpected; and as he took her offered 
hand, a deep blush suffused his counte- 
nance; he had evidently spoken without 
reflection. And perhaps Louise, for it 
was she, was not quite prepared to be 
thus addressed by him, for she too had 
more colour than would naturally have 
been caused by the very moderate pace 
at which she had been walking. 

“Tt would have been in the common 
course of things if Henry had asked, 
“‘where she had come from?” or [had 
said| “that her arrival was very unex- 
pected ;” but he did not—he uttered only 
these three words above recorded, and 
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then, confounded by his blunder, could 
think of nothing but what he should say 
in apology. 

“You will pardon me; indeed I was 
very much taken by surprise; for the 
time too, I was completely lost in review- 
ing former days, and ”— 


“Oh Henry, you need make no apolo- 
gy; if you spoke words which did not 
convey the meaning of your heart, it 
must have been by accident, and I can 
overlook it; but if not, I hope you 
are not ashamed to have your feelings 
known, at least to me; I have never 
trifled with you Henry.” 

“‘ Never—no never !” 


“And I have never tried to conceal 
from you the fact, that I cared for you.” 

“No, you never have; I thank you a 
thousand times for it—for all your gener- 
ous treatment of me.” 


“TI might have taken exception to your 
somewhat constrained and distant man- 
ner towards me of late, but I can now 
account for that, and perhaps I might 
have been spared some tears [had I un- 
derstood it sooner ;] but that is past. All 
I ask now is, am I as you have just said, 
‘ your dear Louise?’ ” 

“ Dearer than I can find words to ex- 
press—and ever have been.” 

“ Here Henry ”—and Louise took from 
her breast a locket, fastened by a golden 
chain around her neck; she touched a 
little spring, and one of its golden lids 
flew open—“ read that.” 

““Mizpah! Oh, have you kept that 
for so long a time?” 

A word of explanation must here be 
given. Soon after Henry had arrived in 
New York, and when Louise did not 
know where he was, she had received un- 
der an envelope addressed to her, a sheet 
of paper which contained the single word 
“‘Mizpah.” As the Bible reader is aware, 
the meaning of the word, or rather, 
perhaps, the hint contained in it, is, {the 
Lord watch between me and thee, while 
we are apart.” Louise knew very well 
from whom the missive came, and had 
therefore made it her peculiar treasure, 
We resume the dialogue with her answer 
to the rather simple question asked by 
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Henry when he saw the token, whether 
she had kept it until now. 

** Yes, and that little word has been a 
talisman to me more rich with healing 
virtue than all that eastern fable ever 
told. That word has been repeated 
morning and night, and when I thought 
of you. At length, when widely separa- 
ted, it became for you and me a prayer, 
until my heart yielded up its confidence 
and trust, and on His forgiving love 
could I lean and find repose.” 

“‘ Henry was too much overcome to make 
immediate reply, but, holding still her 
hand, gazed at her beautiful countenance 
as she looked up to him with all a wo- 
man’s trustful love beaming from it. At 
length he spoke. 

“ Louise, you do not doubt my true and 
faithful love ?” 


“‘T do not, and never will. And now,. 


dear Henry, in the presence of Him who 
is my witness for the past and my hope 
for all the future, I commit myself, and 
all I have and am, to you.” 

** Dear, dear Louise !” 

**And I do it without one shade of 
doubt, without one thought but, as you 
have ever proved yourself, you will be 
“true to the last.” 

This, surely, is a curious mixture. A 
most business-like purpose to find out 
whether Henry will have her or no, and 
then to give herself away without wait- 
ing to be asked; strong religious feel- 
ing; and ‘“‘super-serviceably sentimen- 
tal” love-talk,—all finding expression 
together! Let us not be misunderstood 
here. Separated from what certainly 
strikes us as an indelicate and irreverent 
mingling of motives, and clothed in more 
simple language, we should, in all serious- 
ness, consider the pious feeling of Louise 
entirely appropriate to the occasion; 
than which there could not be one of 
more importance to her future happi-. 
ness. But we should not allow the mere 
expression of proper religious feeling, 
however genuine it may be, to blind us 
to the truth that there is, through the 
whole dialogue, almost an utter absence 
of that womanly delicacy and reserve 
which we justly look for in the conduct 
of the true lady, and still more justly in 
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that of the Christian lady. Nor must we 
be deterred from adding that this sort of 
coarseness of handling certainly indi- 
cates a want of true taste and feeling on 
the part of the author. It cannot be 
from mere carelessness. If the writer 
is, a8 we suspect, a woman, her womanly 
instincts, if at ail fostered by proper 
training, should have made her shrink 
from such offences against maidenly 
modesty on the part of the heroine, If 
a man, the author can hardly possess 
very refined feelings; else his honour 
for the sex would have required in the 
heroine an excess of reserve rather than 
of candour. Whether man or woman 
then, the author, however sincerea Chris- 
tian, can hardly be considered a fit guide 
as to the more delicate proprieties of life. 

We might, as we had first designed, 
point out other defects affecting the liter- 
ary character of the work before us, es- 
pecially exhibiting certain offensive pro- 
vincialisms and crudites of language and 
style; but we forbear. In truth, we be- 
gin to fear that our theme may be con- 
sidered as hardly worth the time and 
pains bestowed by the writer or the at- 
tention required of the reader. It should 
be remembered, however, that the book, 
as to most of the objectionable points we 
have noticed, has very many equals among 
those issued, issuing and to issue from 
the Northern press; and if warning is 
not given and heeded, those whose litera- 
ry taste and delicacy of feeling are not 
fully formed and fixed, may be very. in- 
juriously affected by such publications. 
The probability of such injury is only 
the greater when the main design of the 
work having such defects is to recom- 
mend religion ; for the book is then apt 
to be placed in the hands of the young, 
without further question, by those, who 
can influence or control their course of 
reading; thus acquiring greater circula- 
tion and effect for all its teachings. 
The hero of this particular story, too, as 
we ourselves know, has taken quite a 
strong hold upon the sympathies of many 
young readers, first(and this is asit should 
be) by his amiable and excellent quali- 
ties, and afterwards by the more ques- 
tionable charm of his continued success 
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in life. We cannot but think, therefore, 
that if the book stood alone, instead of 
being one of a large and still increasing 
class of literature, it might still be worth 
while to point out the defects we have 
noticed. The greatest injury, however, 
to be wrought by this book, and such 
others as contain the same error, more di- 
rectly affects its meritas a religious novel. 
At the hazard of running to too great 
length, we must bestow some pains upon the 
pointnow touched, which has been design- 
edly kept apart for separate comment. 

We think it not unjust to say, that the 
tendency of this story is, to give the im- 
pression, that consistent religious princi- 
ple and conduct will secure what is com- 
monly called success in life; and that 
such success is a prominent part of the 
blessing and guidance promised to those 
who, like Henry, have resolved to ‘‘com- 
mit their way unto the Lord.” As to 
what we have further to urge, it is but 
just to state, that the book upon which 
we have been commenting, is not more 
objectionable than many others of the 
same class. This offense (as we deem it) 
against right religious principle is com- 
mitted and repeated almost without excep- 
tion, through the whole series of reli- 
gious novels ; and we have strong doubt 
whether this perpetual iteration of error 
does not show that it is inherent and 
ineradicable, and that the whole class 
should be discountenanced by the Chris- 
tian public. How this may be we are 
not called upon to decide: but we do feel 
called upon to protest earnestly against 
all that has a tendency to recommend 
this “Poor Richard” philosophy under 
the guise of religious principle. It is 
easy to trace, in part at least, the sources 
whence these mingled streams of religion 
and policy have come to us; and in 
tracing them we find much to ex- 
cuse so prevailing a sentiment of the 
present day, while at the same time it 
makes the vindication of the true doc- 
trine more difficult. In the attempt to do 
something towards this vindication, we 
trust our readers will find a reason suffi- 
cient to justify remarks more grave in 
subject and manner than would other- 
wise be appropriate. 


We see in the earlier historical records 
of the Bible, from the time when Abra- 
ham was called away from family and 
friends, to seek another country which 
the Lord would show him, that there 
was a continuous and consistent policy 
of separation pursued towards the people 
of God. The early patriarchs, while 
they were still wandering from place to 
place, pilgrims and strangers, seeking, 
but not yet allowed a permanent settle- 
ment, and still under the influence of 
the teaching and the strong faith of 
Abraham, were sufficiently restrained 
from mixing with the idolatrous people 
of the land; and during this time, they 
were blessed and God honored by their 
outward prosperity. Their removal to 
the land of Egypt, however, was not 
effected too soon to have had reason in 
the corrupting influence of those around 
them. Being a company of shepherds, 
all the kindness of that Pharaoh who 
loved Joseph, could not overcome the 
prejudices of the Egyptians against asso- 
ciating with them ; “ for a shepherd is an 
abomination to the Egyptians.” They 
were therefore given a special posses- 
sion—the land of Goshen—where to tend 
their flocks in peace and safety, and 
themselves to grow up into a numerous 
people, while still kept in separation. 
Afterward, during the time of their 
wretched slavery, under the Pharaohs 
who knew not Joseph, they doubtless be- 
came dispersed more and more in supply- 
ing the demands of labour for their hard 
masters. This dispersion among an ex- 
ceedingly idolatrous people, and the im- 
possibility of sufficient moral and reli- 
gious education, in their circumstances 
of oppression, had rendered them very 
susceptible of corrupt influences. Igno- 
rance and superstition was rapidly gain- 
ing full dominion over them, and unless 
some remedy were found, they would 
soon become as “full of idols” as the 
Egyptians themselves. It had already 
become imperatively necessary that they 
should be called together into separate 
organization, and again brought under 
the influence of the strongest religious 
sanctions. “Let my people go; that 
they may serve me in the wilderness,” 
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was therefore a message full of wisdom 
and mercy in other respects than as re- 
quiring their relief from oppressive rule. 
It was necessary for the restoration of a 
pure worship, that the message should 
be obeyed; and had it been duly re- 
garded, the Egyptians would not have 
been so terribly smitten as they after- 
wards were by the mighty hand of God. 
The promise that the people should re- 
turn we may also presume would have 
been fulfilled, and another time and 
mode taken to carry them to the land of 
Canaan; though doubtless when they 
come back to Egypt it would have been 
required that they should again have the 
separate enjoyment of the land of Goshen. 

Throughout the scenes of this deliv- 
erance of the children of Israel, and in 
their after wanderings, until they ob- 
tained possession of the land of promise, 
the presence and power of Jehovah were 
continually displayed by mighty signs 
and wonders. The Israelites themselves 
were in a state of training, especially de- 
signed to free them from the idolatrous 
feeling and practices into which they 
had gradually been corrupted. Jehovah 
must therefore claim their fear and rev- 
erence by exhibitions of power not only 
more than human, but of vaster effect 
than any which the heathen around them 
attributed to their gods. After they had 
acquired possession of their land, when 
the lesson had been fully taught to them 
and to all the neighbouring nations, that 
the power of Jehovah was supreme, the 
magnificent scale of these signs and 
wonders was contracted, and miracles 
were more seldom wrought and for fewer 
witnesses. The other means of separa- 
tion which had been effectually used— 
especially their isolated situation—could 
no longer operate. But the strong ten- 
dency of the people te idolatry required 
that the separation should be maintained 
as jealously as ever; and for this, a sys- 
tem of ceremonial observances, having 
the sanction of divine law, became far 
more effectual than the more imposing, 
but necessarily temporary means em- 
ployed before. 

The distinct exhibition of temporal 
blessings as marking God’s favour to his 
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people, and afflictions, as showing his 
anger, was also retained as an important 
part of the same policy. The people with 
whom he was dealing could be but grad- 


ually lifted out of their low and sensu- 


ous, or (to usea New Testament word) 
carnal notions. Their ideas of earthly 
happiness were, it is true, undergoing a 
refining process, and their aspirations 
were not unfrequently directed beyond 
this life, to a heavenly home. But we 
believe it is still true that, for the body 
of the nation at least, prosperity or ad- 
versity—unless specially interpreted oth- 
erwise—indicated the favour or the 
frown of Jehovah. The proof of this, 
as well as the evidence that the light 
of revelation was gradually becoming 
clearer, we think we find very plainly set 
forth in the writings of the prophets, 
from the dvys of Job to those of the 
later Psalmists. The main lesson in 
the history of Job, as we conceive, is 
directed to this very point, and is effec- 
tual, even to this day, in preserving the 
afflicted religious man from sinking un- 
der the despairing thought, that God is 
watching over him for evil. But the oc- 
easion of this very lesson is, the firm 
conviction expressed by the three old 
friends of Job—evidently pious men, too 
—that his afflictions showed the wrath 
of God and proved Job himself a hypo- 
crite. In the seventy-third Psalm the 
same prevailing impression is shown and 
the same corrective applied. The writer 
of that Psalm gives us a clear view into 
his own thoughts. He tells us in the be- 
ginning, that he had well nigh fallen 
into grievous error—‘‘ My feet were al- 
most gone; my steps had well nigh 
slipped.” For when he saw the wicked 
prospering in their way, having all that 
heart could wish, thus continuing through 
life, and even “ having no bands in their 
death,” but dying with composure and 
decency, he was envious against them, 
and even doubtful about the goodness 
and justice of God. The truly religious 
seemed to receive very different and 
more unfavourable treatment ; and turn- 
ing his words into an expression of the 
feelings of these afflicted ones, the 
Psalmist adds: “‘ And they say, How 
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doth God know? and is there knowledge 
in the Most High? Behold these are 
the ungodly who prosper in the world; 
they increase in riches. Verily I have 
cleansed my heart in vain, and washed 
my hands in innocency. For all the day 
long have I been plagued, and chastened 
every morning.” The Psalmist is great- 
ly perplexed, and the subject becomes 
too painful for him. Only when he goes 
into the sanctuary of God and betakes 
himself to prayer can he understand the 
case. His thoughts, then, evidently take 
him to a scene of future rewards and 
punishments, where these seemingly un- 
equal arrangements of Providence will 
all be set right; and in these thoughts 
he finds relief. 

But though there are, in the Old Testa- 
ment, these safeguards against entirely 
misinterpreting the providence of God, 
the clear light of revelation on the sub- 
ject is to be looked for in the New. The 
rule there is, that having food and rai- 
ment we should therewith be content. 
The Christian has the promise of these 
as long as he has need of them—that is, 
as long as his greater good does not re- 
quire that he should suffer privation even 
as to these. Further than this the Chris- 
tian has no claim upon the promise. The 
world, and the things of the world, must 
have a very subordinate place in his re- 
gard, for “life and immortality are 
brought to light in the Gospel,” and are 
set before him as his proper reward; 
in the training for which the promised 
guidance and blessing is found. In the 
older days this life and immortality-were 
but dimly perceived, and consequently 
men often stumbled at the difficulty of 
understanding that God by adversity was 
weaning them from an inordinate attach- 
ment to this world and preparing them 
for a better. But there is no occasion 
of such stumbling in him who lives in 
these days of clearer light. He ought 
to be able to understand why it is, that 
“whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom he re- 
ceiveth ;” such discipline being better 
to them than increase of goods or hon- 
our. “Prosperity,” says Bacon, “is 
the blessing of the Old Testament; ad- 
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versity is the blessing of the New, which 
carryeth the greater benediction and the 
clearer evidence of God’s favour.” The 
great philosopher is very bold, but has 
he not full warrant for his words ? 

It is time, however, for us to return 
from what may be deemed not sufficient- 
ly connected with our proper subject. 
To make our moral more pointed, then, 
we would say, that the book which has 
been under review, and very many others, 
its fellows, appear to be going backward, 
in the mode adopted to recommend reli- 
gion, to an age of greater darkness and 
far inferior religious privilege. As be- 
fore intimated, it certainly does very 
much palliate the error that a very com- 
mon, though we think a very unreflect- 
ing use of the first part of our sacred 
writings, leads directly to this doctrine 
—that worldly prosperity is generally 
the evidence of the favour of God and 
the means of his-blessing. But it is 
surely lowering our standard of hope to 
look for our promised blessings in such 
prosperity. He who is persuaded thus 
to interpret the promises must fall into 
grave error. He must either enroll 
among the pious numbers who give no 
other evidence of piety than their prosper- 
ity ; or, like the Psalmist, he must come 
to doubt the love and truth of God. 
We believe, indeed, that the blessing of 
prosperity is generally conferred on a 
Christian people, and in this the true 
Christians of the nation are, in some de- 
gree, participants. But comparing those 
of the same nation together, it may be 
said with confidence that it is not true 
that the most pious are the most pros- 
perous, in any such sense as implies 
the acquisition of wealth and station. 
Those who affirm it and think they are 
helping religion thereby are, as we believe, 
very greatly in error. They are lower- 
ing both the standard and the sanctions 
of piety; and are preparing doubt and 
trouble of heart for those who are in- 
fluenced to think with them. Again and 
again, therefore, do we protest against 
such a doctrine. 

There is one other characteristic of our 
story which we had designed noticing— 
the sudden and almost invariable effect 
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of every word uttered by Henry Thorn- 
ton on the subject of religion. We are 
very sure that the tendency of this is, to 
make a wrong impression upon the 
minds of such readers of this book as 
have not tried to exercise this influence. 
The words “who hath believed our re- 
port?” Henry could never have had 
occasion to utter; but these or similar 
words are often in the mind of every 
man who endeavours to urge the claims 
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of Christianity. We will pursue the sub- 
ject no farther, however, having already 
much transcended the limits of our origi- 
nal design. 

At closing, as at beginning, we express 
the hope that nothing in this article can 
in any way injure the cause of religion. 
In all that we have written, the design 
has been to guard against such injury, 
though the judgment and ability may 
not have answered the design. 





TO ONE I LOVED. 


I thank thee for that cold salute and for that glance of scorn, 
It nerves my fainting heart to wear the mask it long has worn ; 
One glance of kindness from that eye might wake the rebel flame 
Which burned so fiercely in my breast for one I cannot blame. 


Though thou hast thrown a shade of gloom o’er every scene of life, 
And torn my heart with every pang of hopeless passion’s strife, 

I blame thee not—I cannot blame what once I loved so well, 
Though well I know ’twere folly now on earlier hopes to dwell. 


I would thou knewest—but well I know that this can never be— 
The depth of pure affection which my heart hast borne to thee, 
How fondly I have treasured up each careless word of thine, 
And dwelt upon thy very smile as on a thing divine. 


But thou hast changed—that early dream from memory thou canst blot 
By that stern glance of cold contempt, I know thou lovest me not; 

I will not murmur at the wrong which thou hast done to me, 

And I may even learn to bear contempt and scorn from thee. 


For I have won the fickle air of levity and pride 

And strove behind this idle mask a breaking heart to hide. 

Thou deemest me—I know thou dost—a cold and heartless thing, 
Even while the very smile I wear but serves my soul to wring. 


Farewell, farewell, through different paths of life our journey lies, 
May thine be lighted by the smile of bright and loving eyes; 

May one thou lovest, more blest than I, watch o’er thy bed of pain, 
And soothe thy soul to that calm peace I scarce can know again. 


Surry C. H., Virginia. 


M. 
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OLD WILLIAM AND MARY. 


The destruction by fire of the venera- 
ble college of William and Mary is one 
of those events which deserve more than 
@ passing comment in the daily journals. 
More was lost to us than the property 
represented by the building and its con- 
tents—a part of the history of the Com- 
monwealth seems to have been removed— 
in many points of view the occurrence is 
a public and irreparable calamity. 

The institution was worthy to be vene- 
rated, both for its celebrated associations 
and its great age. The project of estab- 
lishing such a seminary of learning origi- 
nated as early as the year 1619—a won- 
derful epoch, when the minds of men 
were expanded, aroused and prompted to 
a splendid activity and energy by the 
settlement of the new world, the produc- 
tions of Shakespeare, and his great asso- 
ciates—and by the triumphant march 
of the Reformation over the débris and 
rubbish of an overthrown falsehood and 
mental slavery. It was at this congenial 
era, when the minds and hearts of the 
great Englishmen of the time were set 
upon elevated and worthy ends—the foun- 
dation of new countries,—the cultivation 
of the human mind—and the civilization 
and Christianizing of far away races— 
that the enterprise of building a college 
in the ‘‘new-found-land of Virginia” had 
its origin. James I. issued letters to the 
Bishops of his kingdom, by virtue of 
which they collected fifteen hundred 
pounds—and on the motion of Sir Edward 
Sandys, President of the Company, it 
was ordered that ten thousand acres of 
land should be laid off for the projected 
undertaking—a hundred men to be sent 
out as tenants. Out of the rents, which 
were estimated at five hundred pounds a 
year, the college was to be built and the 
Faculty paid their salaries. George 
Thorpe, of the King’s Privy Council, 
came over to Virginia to superintend the 
college—and in 1621, the sum of one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds, together 
with five thousand acres of land, was 
obtained for the purpose of endowing, 
“at Charles City,” a collegiate school, 
termed The East India School, where 


scholars were to be prepared for admit- 
tance into the main college, then intended 
to be erected “‘at Henrico.” The terrible 
Indian massacre of March 22nd, 1622, 
gave a death-blow to the entire project 
for that time. Three hundred of the 
colonists fell victims to the savages— 
among them Mr. Thorpe, and a consider- 
able number of the tenants of the college 
lands. The site of Henrico was aban- 
doned—or rather the entire enterprise 
was given up: and nothing more was 
heard of the college in Virginia until the 
reign of William and Mary. 

On the 19th February, 1693, in the 
fourth year of their reign, the united 
sovereigns chartered an institution “ to 
be denominated forever, the College of 
William and Mary, in Virginia.” This 
charter was granted on the petition of 
the House of Burgesses of the colony of 
Virginia, “to the end that the Church of 
Virginia might be furnished with a Senti- 
nary of Ministers of the Gospel, and that 
the youth might be piously educated in 
good letters and manners, and that the 
Christian faith might be propagated 
among the Western Indians to the glory 
of Almighty God.” The institution was 
destined by its founders to be “‘a place 
of Universal Study, or perpetual College 
of Divinity, Philosophy, Languages, and 
the good arts and sciences.” To the 
Visitors and Governors of the college 
were entrusted the fullest powers of regu- 
lating its interests and concerns general- 


‘ly—the Visitors always, however, to elect 


a Chancellor every seven years; a dis- 
creet person, like “‘the Rey. Father in God, 
Henry, by divine permission Bishop of 
London,” appointed by the charter. For 
the endowment of the college, William 
and Mary contributed one thousand nine 
hundred and eighty-five pounds, fourteen 
shillings and ten pence, to be raised from 
the quit rents of the colony—together 
with one penny per pound on all tobacco 
exported from Virginia to Maryland— 
ten thousand acres of land on Black- 
water Swamp—ten thousand acres in 
Pamunkey Neck, between the Forks of 
York river—and lastly, the office of Sur- 
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veyor General, “‘ with all its fees, issues, 
profits, advantages, conveniencies, liber- 
ties, places, privileges and pre-eminence 
whatsoever.” 

The first building, designed to be a 
square one, was finished in 1700—but 
five years afterwards was destroyed by 
fire. ‘‘ The Governor,” we are told, “‘and 
all the gentlemen that were in town, came 
up to the lamentable spectacle, many of 
them getting out of their beds. But the 
fire had got such power before it was dis- 
covered, and was so fierce that there was 
no hope of putting a stop to it, and there- 
fore no attempts were made to that end.” 
The second building was soon afterward 
commenced—but not finished until 1723— 
just a hundred years after the entire de- 
struction of the Henrico establishment, 
together with Mr. Thorpe and the tenants, 
by the Indian massacre. 

The college was then fully established, 
and the corporate rights were formally 
conveyed to the Faculty and Trustees, 
who became “ The Visitors and Gover- 
nors of the college of William and Mary 
in Virginia.” The deed, we are told, 
was drawn by John Randolph “on four. 
teen beautifully illuminated sheets of 
parchment”—and fifty guineas was paid 
that gentleman for his trouble. The col- 
lege was fairly endowed both by “‘sundry 
well-disposed individuals” and by the 
government—Sir Robert Boyle’s execu- 
tors gave the fee simple of the “Manor 
of Brafferton’”’—and the institution com- 
menced its long and successful career of 
usefulness. The annual value of all the 
duties laid for the support of the college 
is stated to have been, previous to the 
Revolution, about twenty-three hundred 
pounds. Among the names of the Visi- 
tors at this early period, we perceive 

many which are associated with the good 
old days, and honourably distinguished in 
public affairs :—the venerable James Blair; 
his Excellency Governor Gooch; Robert 
Carter: William Byrd: Mann Page: Col. 
Diggs: Peter Beverley: John Robinson: 
John Grymes: William Randolph, and 
others. Many public spirited individuals 
made valuable donations. Lady Gooch 
presented the Faculty with “a gilt cup”— 
and the Earl of Burlington sent over 
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a portrait of his brother, Sir Robert 
Boyle. 

We shall not further trace the history 
of the college. We have recalled its early 
fortunes with a sad interest—we might 
almost say with the sorrowful feeling of 
one who dwells upon the youthful and 
palmy days of some dear departed friend, 
who is lost to us forever, living only in 
the memory and the heart. Old William 
and Mary exists no longer save in the 
fond recollection of many persons—or on 
some such idle page as this which we 
trace—imperfect, cold, unworthy of the 
subject, but aiming to convey an impres- 
sion, however brief and faint it may be, 
of a worthy and celebrated feature of our 
Virginia past. 

We need not do more than refer to the 
particulars of the loss which the com- 
monwealth has sustained. The journals 
of the day have spoken of the time-hal- 
lowed objects which were swept away by 
the devouring flame. There were old, 
heavily bound volumes bearing the auto- 
graphs and coats of arms of celebrated 
men—of statesmen, historians, men of 
science, and monarchs. George III. gave 
a Bible—Louis XVI. a fine copy of Buf- 
fon’s “ Histoire Naturelle :”—distinguish- 
ed Virginians here deposited numerous 
volumes of rare and curious interest— 
heirlooms, as it were, but yesterday, of 
our soil and its occupants—living memo- 
rials of the great race of other days. In 
addition to these, there were, as we have 
said, many most valuable MSS,—but some 
of these have been preserved. All else 
is ashes. 

We turn from the melancholy picture 
of the smoking ruins, to the former life 
of the institution, full of merriment and 
gaiety. From the contemplation of its 
high and palmy days, in far away years, 
we derive a pleasure mixed with pain— 
we indulge the “‘humorous sadness” of 
the melancholy Jaques. Those days, of 
the old colonial epoch, at the venerable 
college, were indeed joyous and pictu- 
resque.. They were illustrated and 

adorned by much which our own epoch 
has discarded—not without justice it may 
be,—but to the destruction of a large 
portion of what makes the life of man 
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attractive and pleasant to the eye. The 
old institution was the centre and one of 
the main features of a social organiza- 
tion, unlike any which we find to-day. 
In the old borough, now so silent and sad, 
which rarely wakes up to a conscious- 
ness of its existence in the hurrying and 
bustling world of to-day—in Williams- 
burg, at that far away time, all the 
charms and pleasures of a splendid social 
régime, were concentrated and brought 
to their highest development. His Ex- 
cellency, the royal Governor, reigned at 
the Palace in vice-regal glory—the streets 
were alive with chariots drawn by their 
four or six glossy horses, and driven by 
the plethoric black coachman in gold lace 
and livery —the Raleigh Tavern was the 
resort of the gaily-dressed “ bucks” of 
the colony—at the frequent “assemblies” 
were gathered together all the beauty 
and provoking loveliness of a people 
famous even then for the exquisite at- 
tractions of its ladies. In the Apollo 
Room of the Raleigh—at the Palace of 
his Excellency—at the old Capitol—here 
‘were held those balls of which we still 
hear stories handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, and filled with a 
strange memorial interest. At these as- 
semblies figured gaily, in all the strength 
of youth and careless gaiety, the gentle- 
men students of the worshipful college 
of William and Mary. Wherever there 
was fun and frolic, there were these 
youths to be seen—and they made up 
the great mass of the splendidly-dressed 
young gallants who whirled in the Vir- 
ginia reel, or bowed grandly in the stately 
movement of the minuet de la cour. The 
presence of so many bright and careless 
faces, laughing, jesting, catching the 
blossoms of the fleeting hours, as they 
hurried by, added a singular charm to the 
seasons of festivity and mirth. The 
youths delighted in all that appealed to 
the jubilant heart of early manhood. 
They figured in magnificent waistcoats 
all covered with flowers in gold thread, 
and reaching to their knees—ia coats 
decorated with embroidery, and splendid 
with chased buttons—in snowy silk stock- 
ings, and high-heeled shoes—in queues 
tied with gaily-coloured ribbon, and a 


snow-storm of powder on the hair, Thus 
decorated, they waited on the little 
beauties of the hour: made love-sick or 
witty “‘copies of verses” in their honour: 
fell in love, and courted, and were happy 
or desperate, after the headlong manner 
of young men in general. When not 
thinking of, or paying court to, the fair 
ladies of the place and time, the gentle- 
men students were indulging in other ex- 
citements, not so refined, but equally to 
their taste. They were running horses, 
and fighting chickens. In vain did the 
Faculty fulminate resolves and by-laws, 
and threats and penalties at the youths. 
They read them, or listened to them, with 
dutiful attention—and then went on run- 
ning their colts and fighting their cocks. 
Two of these resolves of the irate Faculty 
have been preserved. It is ordered by 
the first, “Yt no scholar belonging to 
any school in the college, of what age, 
rank, or quality soever, do keep any race 
horse at ye college, in ye town, or any- 
where in ye neighbourhood. Yt they be 
not any way concerned in making races, 
or in backing or abetting those made by 
others, and yt all race horses kept in ye 
neighbourhood of ye college, and belong- 
ing to any of ye scholars, be immedi- 
ately dispatched and sent off, and never 
again brought back, and all this under 
pain of ye severest animadversion and 
punishment.” Itis again ordered, “Yt 
no scholar belonging to ye college, of 
what age, rank or quality soever, or 
wheresoever residing, within or without 
ye college, do presume to appear playing 
or betting at ye billiard, or other gaming 
tables, or be any way concerned in keep- 
ing or fighting cocks under pain of ye 
like severe animadversions or punish. 
ments.” 

Alas |—“ ye severe animadversions and 
punishments” do not seem to have with- 
held the young men from the vices of 
betting on horses, “ playing at ye bil- 
liard,” or fighting game chickens. The 
resolves declare that whatever the age, 
rank or quality of the students, these 
practices are forbidden: but we strongly 
suspect, and have abundant traditional 
authority to declare, that when a “ main 
of cocks” was advertised in the Virginia 
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Gazette to be fought in the precincts of 
the venerable institute of learning, the 
students of “rank and quality,” and 
those not possessed of those somewhat 
unrepublican advantages, attended in 
considerable numbers, and lost or won, 
on the chickens engaged in the combat. 
It was a joyous and careless life which 
they led—as any one may see by refer- 
ring to the early letters of Mr. Thomas 
Jefferson, afterwards President of the 
United States—dated “‘Devilsbury”—and 
indulging in jests and witticisms—emi- 
nently suggestive of the description of 
social atmosphere in which the writer 
lived. Now we read in the merry and 
jocund pages an account of youthful 
escapade—with the intimation that seve- 
ral young gentlemen, known now to fame, 
have fled to escape “ castigation:”—then 
it is a narrative of a visit to some little 
beauty of the neighbourhood, and the 
accident which happened to his garters, 
some new minuets, and his watch-paper, 
from the dripping of the rain upon them 
while he slept; a misfortune which he at- 
tributes directly to the Evil One:—next 
it is an allusion to a ball at the Raleigh— 
‘“‘as happy as music and dancing in the 
Apollo could make it:”’—all this, and 
much more pleasant gossip and descrip- 
tion, may be found in the letters of the 
afterwards celebrated Tom Jefferson, as 
in other letters of the period, written 
from Williamsburg. They present what 
is after all the true desideratum of the 
social commentator or historian—the 
actual life and personages of the times 
with which they deal. In these old re- 
cords—tattered, in faded ink, often moth- 
eaten and half destroyed—we see a 
picture of the merry youth of men who 
became the leaders of revolution,—great 
judges, statesmen, and physicians. It is 
assuredly not calculated to diminish our 
respect for these great names, that in 
their early manhood they engaged in 
the thoughtless diversions of thoughtless 
youth. John Marshall, Peyton Ran- 
dolph, Thomas Jefferson, and a hundred 
other celebrated men, were, strange as it 
may seem, merry boys only, there at 
Williamsburg—with a fondness for race 
horses and game chickens, and cards, or 
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“playing at ye billiard.” If we repre- 
sent them as grave and silent youths— 
with serious, earnest souls even then, as 
some would do—we falsify history. Their 
mistakes and vices were discarded in 
time: but they none the less laughed and 
jested, as youth will in all ages and 
countries. 

We dwell too much upon this picturesque 
“old time” at the venerabie institution. 
The building was the other day, however, 
one of the few surviving memorials of a 
strong age, and a great race of men—an 
epoch, the character of which shaped and 
moulded the character of our own time—a 
race of men who made this soil we stand 
on free—pledging to that end, for them- 
selves and us, their posterity, their lives, 
their fortunes, and their most sacred 
honours, We love all that tells of these 
men—every spot which speaks of them 
still, and is informed with the ennobling 
influences which attached to them and 
their characters. We never worshipped 
hero yet, but count the man a churl who 
hesitates to honour and bow low to a 
great and noble soul. These men, who 
passed their early days at old William 
and Mary, were truly Nature’s noble- 
men—by God’s patent, not the King’s, 
They shaped here, in the old gray walls, 
in no small measure, the energies which 
gave them strength to conquer in the 
gladiatorial struggles of the great Revo- 
lution and the new Republic. Here their 
minds were stored with sound informa- 
tion and important truths; and their 
hearts aroused to noble emulation of the 
mighty ones who had preceded them. 
The ancient precincts spoke to them of 
much loved ancestors who had played 
upon the obscure and unknown arena of 
the distant colony, the parts which 
Hampden and Sydney, and their com- 
peers, played upon the conspicuous thea- 
tre of England. The old college was 
forever associated in their minds and 
hearts with these dear and venerable 
names—it told of them and their actions— 
it tells us to-day, even in its ruins, of 
those youths, who have long ago, grown to 
manhood in their time, played world- 
famous parts, and descended into the 
tomb. Itis a noble catalogue. Thomas 
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Jefferson, Theodorick Bland, Peyton Ran- 
dolph, George Wythe, Carter Braxton, 
John Page, Edmund Randolph, James 
Monroe, John Marshall, James Barbour, 
Wn. B. Giles, Watkins Leigh, Chapman 
Johnson, John Randolph of Roanoke,— 
all these, with a hundred others, we 
might say a thousand who have become 
famous, drew their early inspiration from 
the fruitful source of the good old insti- 
tution of William and Mary. Among 
those who still survive of the long and 
illustrious line, let us point alone to the 
“ greatest Captain of the age:”— Winfield 
Scott belongs to the old institution. 

We must bring our discursive and un- 
connected pages to a termination. We 
have not been able to make them more 
worthy of the attention of the reader. 
The thoughts, and memories which hover 
around the ruin of the old building, em- 
barrass us, from their number and char- 
acter. They throng upon us, and fill us, 
as they have doubtless filled many hun- 
dreds of persons, in view of the late 
calamity, with a longing sadness, a tender 
melancholy, as it were. Something, we 
feel, has passed away which can scarcely 
be replaced. The walls will doubtless 
rise anew—the college will mount like a 


new Phcenix from its ashes—and that it 


may be more useful, more famous, more 
widely popular than ever, we devoutly 
pray. But it can never be altogether the 
same. You may re-build the home of 
your childhood—you may replace the 
little wooden dwelling with the honey- 
suckle round the portico, and the moss 
on the eaves, by a palace of brown stone 
or marble filled with splendid decora- 
tions. But the new palace does not fill 
the place of the old cottage. The well- 
remembered furniture is gone—the arm- 
chair in which your father sat—the por- 
trait of your mother or your sister—the 
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old family Bible, where births have been 
chronicled with joy, and burials with 
tears which fell down and blotted the 
sheet—all these have passed away, and 
the new splendour is almost painful to the 
eye. It was the hallowed association 
which made all so dear—and that is 
gone. 

But let us not indulge our melancholy 
reflections too far. We shall endeavour 
to banish them, and to look upon the 
venerable institution simply in the light 
of what it has proved itself to be—a 
sound teacher of sound learning—and 
more still, of the most elevated spiritual 
truth. If newly founded, as we are sure 
it may be, these high avocations may be 
pursued by its professors with renewed 
strength, and greater facilities than be- 
fore. The progress of time works im- 
provement in all things—and the gene- 
ration of to-day know more than their 
fathers—at least in some things. We see 
no reason why William and Mary may 
not take a new lease of a more vigorous 
life. The old town of Williamsburg is 
eminently adapted to the requisitions of 
a site for the halls of learning. It is 
quiet, sedate, untouched by the bustle 
and excitement of larger places—and of- 
fers few facilities to dissipated youths, 
such as elsewhere might draw them off 
from their studies. A refined and elegant 
society—associations with the great names 
of the past, well calculated to expand 
and ennoble the heart of youth—a healthy 
site—these and numerous other advantages 
point to the old metropolis as a most 
favourable situation still, for an institute 
of the highest character and influence. 

That the best hopes of its warmest 
friends may be more than realized in the 
effort, now being made, to found the old 
college anew, is the prayer of the present 
writer. 














SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED ORATORS. 


BY ONE WHO HAS HEARD THEM. 


I. 
JOHN B. GOUGH. 


Whilst reading a morning paper at 
my hotel in Washington last winter, my 
eye ran over a notice that John B. Gough, 
the great Temperance Advocate, would 
lecture at eight o’clock, P. M., in the 
New Baptist Church. I at once resolved 
to hear a man who had filled Europe 
and America with his fame.’ Having 
wearied of the somewhat tedious notes 
of Congressional oratory, I longed to 
have my soul laved in those refreshing 
streams of eloquence which it was said 
poured irresistibly from the lips of this 
“Orator of Nature.” I was eager to 
hear a man who, having spent but thir- 
teen days of his life at school—who, pos- 
sessing no advantages of early mental 
training—who, having passed the vigour 
of his youth and the most precious years 
of his manhood in brutal dissipation, yet 
possessed the power of delighting and 
fascinating the most cultivated audiences 
that ever assembled on this or the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

I had. never known a distinguished or- 
ator to come up to this reputation, and I 
desired to see if this remarkable speaker 
would prove an exception. Half an 
hour before the advertised time, I with 
difficulty obtained a seat in the spacious 
church, which I found filled with a most 
intellectual and intelligent looking audi- 
ence.. It was evident that the elite of 
the metropolis and the distingués of the 
nation were there. The President of the 
United States, members of the Cabinet, 
Senators, and Representatives, foreign 
Ministers, and dashing belles were scat- 
tered here and there in the crowd. Even 
gray-haired Judges of the Supreme Court 
had been attracted by the fame of Gough. 
Doffing their ermine and abandoning for 
awhile their search after “ authorities,” 
they had come out to feel the magic in- 
fluence of eloquence. Near me sat one 
of the most venerable of the bench, I 
had seen him day after day in court, and 
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meal after meal at my hotel, but had 
never known him to sacrifice his judicial 
dignity so far as to evince the slightest 
susceptibility to humour. He even then 
looked as if the “sponge of the law 
had absorbed all the natural juices of 
his nature.” As Grace Greenwood would 
say, he seemed an “epitome of prece- 
dents, a bundle of technicalities.” 


I bad heard that Gough was a great 
mimic, that he would make you laugh 
whether you wished or not. I thought 
he would now have a test made of his 
powers, that if he could excite the risi- 
bles of my grave neighbour by his anec- 
dotes, or touch his passions by his ora- 


tory, he could move any body of men and 


women that ever assembled to hear a 
speech. I had determined to make a 
thermometer of His Honour’s face, con- 
cluding if the orator raised the mercury to 
70° there it would be blood heat with the 
rest of the audience, At eight o’clock 
whilst the large crowd was on the qui 
vive to catch a first glimpse of the man 
whose reputation had drawn them 
through a winter’s storm, ten or twelve 
men stepped upon the platform. Curi- 
osity was on tiptoe. The “lion” was 
in the group, but seeing no mane and 
hearing no roar, it was not so easy to 
distinguish him from the rest. 


Whilst some preliminary conversation 
was going on, I picked out a tall, well- 
formed, well-dressed gentleman, with 
classic head, and features just enough 
tinged with melancholy to be poetic, as 
the man who was so wonderfully endow- 
ed with the gifts of persuasion, and who 
was soon to thrill us with his peculiar 
eloquence. My imagination had pictur- 
ed a sort of Apollo, and I selected that 
one of the group who most resembled 
in “modesty and mien” this handsom- 
est of fabulous deities. But when I saw 
a little, low, lean man, with long nose 
and small brow, dark eyes and sad face, 
(dressed as if the tuilor had expected 
him to grow two sizes larger to fill his 
suit,) all my high-flown notions and ro- 
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mantic expectations at once vanished be- 
fore the stern reality. I was about as 
much “let down” as the disappointed 
Englishman, who, having heard of the 
fame of our great Chief Justice, first 
saw this Nestor of the bench measuring 
in the dust with his rival thrower of the 
Quoit. 

The orator’s manner in beginning his 
speech was not calculated to dissipate the 
prejudices excited by his indifferent looks. 
Standing out in the centre of the plat- 
form, (which was a large one,) he cross- 
ed his hands behind his back, and with 
a husky voice and languid, timid air, 
began to speak upon the disadvantages 
of discussing so thread-bare a subject as 
temperance. He had proceeded some 
ten or fifteen minutes in a tame, unim- 
passioned style, when becoming warmed 
by his subject, and his voice having worn 
away much of its tendency to hoarse- 
ness, he began to move back and forth 
upon the platform, invoking his head, 
hands, arms and body in the work of 
gesticulation, and personifying that kind 
of oratorical power which the great Athe- 
nian called action. Suddenly, like 
“Pallas full-armed from the brain of 
Jove,” he burst forth in one of his 

d passages of eloquence which 
startled and delighted his audience no 
less by the sublimity of its thoughts, 
than the gorgeous richness of its col- 
ouring. It was no vapid declamation, 
no school-boy flight. He did not shoot 
up into the sky with the fearless daring 
of the eagle without its strong pinions 
to sustain and direct his careering. But 
like that noble bird he rose on untiring 
wing to sport in fearless majesty among 
the lightnings of heaven or soar towards 
the sun. When hedrew a picture of the 
human intellect in its highest develop- 
ment and full maturity, when he sketch- 
ed its tremendous powers and God-like 
gifts, and followed it with the eye of his 
imagination as it swept in immense cir- 
cles the entire universe of thought, and 
then painted with a “ gloomy energy,” 
as none but a master hand could paint, 
the terrific havoc made with that gigan- 
tic mind by the demon of intemperance, 
the coldest heart in that large crowd 





kindled with the fire of his irresistible 
eloquence, and the dullest ear was “ al- 
most with listening ravished.” 


“ His words seemed oracles 
That pierced their bosoms ; and each man 
would turn 
And gaze in wonder on his neighbour’s 
face, 
That with the like dumb wonder answered 
him, 
You could have heard 
The beating of your pulses while he 
spoke.” 


This exhibition of oratory proved the 
speaker to possess that “‘o’er mastering 
strength of mind” which rouses the sen- 
sibilities of a strong nature, and brings 
a weak one into entire subjection. I felt 
as did Burke when listening to one of 
Sheridan’s brilliant efforts, he exclaimed, 
“That is the true style; something be- 
tween poetry and prose, and better than 
either.” The severer taste of the critic 
might dissent from my decision, as Fox 
did from that of Burke, but reviewing a 
speech in your closet is one thing, and 
hearing it delivered from the lips of the 
orator, fervid with deep feeling and in- 
tense passion, is quite another. In the 
latter case you have not time or inclina- 
tion to seek a redundancy of words, or 
complain of excess of decoration. You 
prefer rather to follow with “swelling 
and delicious admiration” the flowing pe- 
riods of the orator’s eloquence—leaving 
the cold work of criticism to other 
hands. 

Just as Mr. Gough was closing one of 
his finest passages, I turned to my grave 
neighbour of the Supreme Court, expect- 
ing to be rebuked by the rigidity of his 
emotionless features for the youthful en- 
thusiasm of my feelings. But imagine 
my surprise when I found that iron face 
lit up with a new splendour, and radiant 
with an unwonted animation. The flame 
which burned in the speaker’s breast had 
kindle a blaze in his own. Turning to 
a friend he exclaimed, “ That is splen- 
did, sir.” I concluded this was no small 
triumph for the speaker, and felt in it an 
ample apology for my warmest admi- 
ration. The orator having borne us 
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along the creations of a fancy which 
seemed inspired indeed, having delight- 
ed us with the beautiful and sublime, 
now began to play upon the humorous 
vein of his audience. With consummate 
skill and in a moment’s time he had us 
convulsed with uncontrollable laughter. 
Such a genuine laugh as followed his 
first anecdote, I never before heard. Al- 
though he has told his anecdotes a hun- 
dred times, yet he tells them with the 
gusto and freshness of a first narrative. 
He was too much for onr legal friend. 
He not only laughed, but laughed im- 
moderately. ‘‘His Honour” was com- 
pletely metamorphosed py the comic hu- 
mour of Gough. 

For two hours and a quarter this re- 
markable man held twelve hundred peo- 
ple enchained by his almost superhuman 
powers. Now they were fascinated by 
the magic of his eloquence, now they 
were captivated by the rich fertility of 
his fancy. At one moment they were 
moved to tears by the deep pathos of his 
appeals, at the next they were charmed 
at the excellence of his wit. Indeed, he 
had them as completely under his control 
as the serpent its unsuspecting victim. 
Gough has mastered the haman heart as 
Ole Bull has mastered the violin, and he 
plays upon the feelings of the one as the 
musician does the strings of the other. 
Ancient fable tells us that if Apollo but 
touched a stone with his harp it became 
melodious with the sweetest sounds of 
that instrument. With like power this 
orator imparts to the feelings of his hear- 
ers the tones of his own. He excites in 
their bosoms the same emotions that ani- 
mate his own breast. As Phillips says 
of Curran, “you weep, you laugh, you 
wonder at his bidding.” There is per- 
haps no orator alive who can excite so 
great a number of passions in such quick 
succession, or who can throw such inten- 
sity of feeling into a minute’s time. In 
telling one little story he touched upon 
almost every chord of the human heart. 
For the unfortunate but noble woman 
who has been brought from ease and af- 
fluence to misery and poverty by a 
drunken husband, he excites your love, 
sympathy and admiration. For the red- 





nosed “ whiskey-seller,” who, not con- 
tent with sending her husband to a 
drunkard’s grave, persists in ruining her 
only boy—the last light and hope of her 
wretched life, he provokes your abhor- 
ance and detestation. Against the “petti- 
fogger,” who defends in court “the de- 
mon in human shape,” who had violent- 
ly thrust from his door the afflicted 
mother, because she begged him to spare 
his child, he stirs up the profoundest 
feelings of indignation. 

He puts into the mouth of the widow 
an appeal which, for moving eloquence 
and deep feeling, is not surpassed. by the 
immortal prayer of the Hungarian exile 
in behalf of his down-trodden country. 
The pettifogger, flushed with the idea of 
“a case,” is taken off with inimitable 
effect. His attitudinizing, when rising 
to address His Honour, the running of 
his hands through his hair to look intel- 
lectual, placing his fingers behind his 
vest to appear majestic, the buttohing 
and unbuttoning of his coat to exhibit 
his form in all its symmetrical propor- 
tions, are “done up” in a style pe- 
culiarly the orator’s own. Such descrip- 
tions so prolific in drollery and humour, 
so withering in satire and rich in narra- 
tive, could not fail to amuse and enchain 
by turns his audience. 

The orator assumes respectively each 
character, and so perfect are his per- 
sonifications that you almost imagine the 
actors of the scene before you. Indeed, 
by a happy art he transfers to the plat- 
form before the audience the absent liv- 
ing and the dead, in all the “ vivid re- 
ality of personal presence.” We have 
seen it stated of some modern orator 
that so natural and well-drawn were his 
characters that a Hogarth or Reynolds, 
had they been present, could have paint. 
ed his orations life-like upon the canvass, 
We are sure this is true of Gough’s ef- 
forts. The creations of his genius seem 
tangible and material. His speeches are 
a beautifully varying panorama, passing 
in review before the audience, constantly 
increasing in interest and effect to the 
last and closing scene; whilst his per- 
ceptions of the ludicrous and humorous 
are acute and his mimicry inimitable. 
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Gough’s great forte lies in his graphic 
and soul-stirring descriptions of terrific 
and pathetic scenes. It is in the exhibition 
of this power that he rises to the highest 
empyrean of impassioned eloquence. It 
is then that the electric spark, the “true 
mesmeric touch” of oratory is felt in all 
its witchery and fascination. With ner- 
vous boldness and impetuous fervency of 
spirit, an impassioned glow of feeling, 
and intensity of devotion to his subject, 
he bears down like a mountain torrent 
upon his hearers, carrying everything 
with an irresistible impulse before hini. 
His pictures of the boy snatched from 
the burning house, whilst an agonized 
mother and assembled thousands hold 
their breath in anxious fear ; the devoted 
sister bathing the deep cut scar upon a 
drunken brother’s face; the wan and 
broken-hearted wife invoking Heaven’s 
blessing upon her once cruel but now 
reformed husband ; the arrival of the sur- 
vivors of a shipwrecked vessel at the 
wharf at New York, and the deep still- 
ness and death-like stare of the vast 
multitude as they look for some loved 
friend amid the ill-fated crew; the infat- 
uated man who gives himself up to the 
rapids of Niagara, and moves swiftly 
and fearfully on to the whirling gulf be- 
low,—all these are equal to the best 
touches of a Dickens or Scott, and are 
presented with a dramatic power which 
would have done credit to a Talma. 
Madame de Stael said, after witnessing 
one of the master pieces of the distin- 
guished French tragedian,' “He is the 
author himself come again to realize by 
his looks, his accents and his manners 
the person he meant to present to your 
imagination.” So it is with Gough. 
He is the victim of rum standing before 
you, telling his sad story of misery and 
woe. Through him the drunkard holds 
up to the startled view of his audience 
the truthful mirror of his wretched life. 
His terror moving descriptions of deli- 
rium tremens, the more thrilling because 
the orator spoke from his own fearful 
experience, made the hearer suffer in 
sympathy with the unfortunate inebriate. 
He almost cries aloud in pity for the un- 
fortunate sufferer, as he sees him vainly 


attempting to resist the serpents and 
monsters that a diseased imagination has 
thickened about and around him. Men 
have declared themselves haunted in 
their sleep after listening to this fearful- 
ly terrific picture of a drunkard’s suf- 
ferings. 

The succes; and enthusiasm which 
have followed Gough in his discussions 
of a trite and unpopular theme, before 
overflowing audiences in England and 
America, attest the high power of his 
eloquence. As a platform speaker, no 
man of this generation has achieved more 
splendid triumphs. Not even Prentiss, 
the Sheridan of the South, whose brilli- 
ant powers of oratory were the wonder 
of his time, ever attracted so great a 
multitude of people as this Whitefield of 
Temperance. The halls in which he 
speaks are always too small for his audi- 
ence. Such is the anxiety to hear him, 
that long before the appointed hour every 
seat is filled. No wind is too fierce, no 
weather too bad, to keep back the throng. 
All orders and ranks, all politics and 
religions, come out to the feast served up 
by this wonderful dispenser of eloquence. 
After leaving Washington he spoke to 
six thousand auditors in the Maryland 
Institute, the largest hall in Baltimore, 
and even then hundreds were unable to 
get seats, although it was the worst night 
in March. So delighted were his audi- 
ence, that they requested him to deliver 
the same lecture the following night. Not 
only has he electrified all classes of peo- 
ple in all parts of his own country, but 
he has made perhaps a deeper impression 
in foreign lands. In Great Britain, where 
popular or platform eloquence is ridi- 
culed and derided as suited only to the 
vulgar taste of Republican masses, his 
triumph has been tremendous and com- 
plete. His tour through “Old Eng- 
land” was rather like the ovations paid 
by the ancients to a returning hero, for 
from every point, lords and ladies, pa- 
tricians and plebeians, the humble ten- 
ant and the landed nobleman, rose up to 
do homage to his genius. 

That the reader may know that I have 
not over estimated the opiniun entertained 
of this American orator by our critical 
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cousins across the waters, I will quote 
one or two extracts from the many com- 
plimentary notices of him which ap- 
peared in the English papers. ‘ To listen 
to an unpopular theme, Mr. Gough has 
attracted for seventy different evenings, 
in the single city of London, crowds of 
auditors too vast to be accommodated in 
the most spacious halls in the metropolis. 
This, too, with a charge of admission.” 
Another influential paper says: ‘‘ No 
orator has made so great a sensation 
among all classes of the people in Eng- 
land for many years past as Mr. Gough. 
His brilliancy, fervour, humour, energy, 
his power of imagination, his true poetic 
feeling without a particle of affectation, 
his immense power over the hearts of his 
audience, and the evident sincerity which 
pervades the whole man, are unsurpassed 
and in some respects unequalled. He 
will be most heartily welcomed whenever 
he re-visits Old England.” 

An American paper, distinguished for 
its ability and: judgment, thus speaks of 
Gough after his return from Europe: 
“During Mr. Gough’s British tour, he 
has spoken on an average once in twenty- 
four hours; has addressed nearly a 
million of souls; has-attracted the most 
distinguished and intellectual to his elo- 
quence, and has carried a knowledge of 
the Temperance movement up into the 
influential strata of English and Scotch 
society,” &c. The reader will perceive 
from these extracts, (and hundreds more 
could be given,) that the writer of this 
sketch is not alone in his appreciation of 
Mr. Gough’s powers as an orator. That 
none but a man endowed with the highest 
gifts of persuasion could achieve such 
marvels of oratory must be admitted by 
all. No mere declaimer could thus move 
the multitude as the storm-clould moves 
the waters of the sea. No mere charm 
of delivery, or witchery of voice, no grace 
of manner, or gift of language could thus 
impress the public mind and take captive 
the public heart. 

To accomplish so much, an orator must 
be endowed not only with great natural 
gifts of intellect, but must possess that 
power which Goldsmith says “is indis- 
pensable to true eloquence”—“ of trans- 
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ferring the pass’on or sentiment with 
which he is moved himself into the breast 
of his hearers.” We have already shown 
him, according to this standard, to be in 
the highest degree elcquent. His great 
object is to remove whatever prejudices 
his audiences may have against Temper- 
ance, and direct them against intemper- 
ance; or in other words, to convince them 
of the eviis of the latter, and the neces- 
sity of correcting them. To this end he 
directs all his arguments, eloquence, 
humour, and ridicule. For this purpose 
he tells, as nobody else can tell, his mirth- 
provoking anecdotes. To fasten this one 
leading idea upon their minds, he ap- 
peals to all that is tender, or noble, ele- 
vated or refined, in human nature. By 
the directness and fervour of his appeals, 
and the force and beauty of his illustra- 
tions, he excites a personal interest in 
his subject, which brings home to his 
hearers a conviction of individual re- 
sponsibility for the evil he depicts. 
In the lecture we heard, he spoke of 
fashionable drinking as one of the most 
prolific sources of drunkenness, and turn- 
ing to the ladies, he besought them to 
frown upon a practice which was making 
drunkards of their husbands, brothers and 
sons. Woman, said he, was the star of 
man’s destiny, causing the tide of his 
fortunes to ebb and flow at her bidding. 
With an influence so potent fur good, he 
implored her to exert it on the side of 
Temperance and humanity, and unite 
with him in hastening the time when the 
clustering “grapes, hanging in all their 
purple glory under trellised vines, may 
never again be pressed into that which 
can debase and degrade mankind.” Seiz- 
ing a glass of water he apostrophised, in 
a style too beautiful and eloquent to be 
described, this pure liquid as it came 
fresh and sparkling from Nature’s dis- 
tillery. Never did water seem so lovely 
and attractive before. Never did it ap- 
pear s9 far superior to all other beverages. 
Such was the impression made by this 
episode of eloquence and fancy, that 
scores went away that night resolved to 
banish the wine glass from their board, 
and cease forever fashionable drinking. 
They and all the audience retired to their 
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homes with feelings of wonder and de- 
light—but the thought most deeply im- 
pressed upon their minds, was the enorm- 
ous evil of intemperance. All the graphic 
descriptions, and sublime images of the 
orator, all of his vivid scenes of human 
misery and eagle flights of imagination, 
were remembered as illustrative only of 
this one great fact. 

The brilliant career of Mr. Gough is 
the more wonderful, when we remember 
that he burst upon the public with none 
of the preparation which before had been 
deemed indispensable to make or sustain 
a great reputation. It is well known that 
the great Athenian orator retired to a 
cave on the sea shore, where silent and 
undisturbed he prepared, by the light of 
i glimmering lamp, those orations which 
have been the admiration of world, 
Whilst from the same ancient authority, 
we learn that the father of Roman elo- 
quence “applied himself with uncommon 
diligence and industry to oratory.” 

The most fervid and impassioned orator 
of England, we are told by his biogra- 
pher, passed through the same rigid and 
minute discipline and study, before he 
appeared as a candidate for oratorical 
honours. But it was otherwise with 
Gough. We learn from his autobiogra- 
phy (which is as thrilling as a romance) 
that he stepped upon the platform with 
no preparation whatever. All his school- 
ing had been embraced within a fortnight. 
Brought up to a trade, he had lost his 
situation on account of his incessant dis- 
sipation; and at the age of twenty-three 
was wandering about friendless and un- 
cared for, an outcast from society, a vic- 
tim to that worst of maladies—delirium 
tremens. In this situation he was found 
by a Washingtonian, who spoke the first 
word of kindness or sympathy he had 
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heard for more than a year. He was in- 
duced to join the society in Worcester, 
and being called upon after his initiation 
to “‘make some remarks,” he gave in an 
experience so fearfully eloquent and touch- 
ingly pathetic, that he was by common 
consent pronounced ‘ Nature’s orator.’ 
He was invited to speak in the Town Hall 
a few nights after, and astonished his 
second audience even more than the first. 
His fame began to spread through New 
England, and soon he was thrilling as- 
sembled thousands by the electric touches 
of his eloquence. Such was the begin- 
ning of a renown which now extends 
over two continents. It may seem in- 
credible, indeed to some impossible, that 
aman with none of the attainments of 
the scholar, with but little of the “‘ wealth 
of universal acquisition,” could sustain 
himself upon a theme so hackneyed and 
worn. This fact only proves the aston- 
ishing versability of the speaker’s genius. 
It proves him to possess that fertility of 
invention, facility of illustration, and 
power of imagination, that find in the 
experiences of every day life and the 
observations of extensive travel, the works 
of Nature and the study of man, an in- 
exhaustible mine from which to draw the 
richest treasures of imagery and thought. 
Though he may never have unfolded the 
musty tomes of antiquity, though he 
may not have studied the maxims of 
Socrates or read the theory of Plato, he 
has opened wide the volume of Humanity, 
and read from its mysterious pages the 
deepest lessons of wisdom and instruction. 
It is this familiarity with the nature and 
philosophy of the human heart, added to 
great natural powers of eloquence, that 
has given him such despotic hold upon 
his audiences, and raised him to a place 
among the foremost orators of his time. 











A NEW YEAR’S WISH. 


I. 


Stern Time has turned another page 

In his record-book of human age— 
That chronicle so dark, 

Where every Act upon Life’s stage— 

Each footstep of our pilgrimage— 
He left some warning mark. 


Ii. 


Now, from Life’s tree another leaf, 
Bright with joy’s hue, or dark with grief, 
Has fluttered to the ground, 
Where in a moment, sad and brief, 
*Twas gathered to his mighty sheaf 
In the Past’s garner bound. 


If. 


The year just gone has spent its sands, 
Another, now, before thee stands 

Unread, unknown and vast; 
This too, will glide from youth’s strong hands 
Away to join the misty bands 

Which gather in the past. 


Iv. 
And, as it passes may it be 
From every care and sorrow free! 
’ May it be brighter far 
Than tropic sunset on the sea, 
Than dreamy moonlight on the lea, 
Or light of vesper star! 


v. 


In its bright west may Hope's fair bow 
In promise shed a tranquil glow 
To ’lumine Life’s swift tide ; 
And in its calm and happy flow 
May sorrows melt like falling snow* 
Upon the ocean wide. 


Vi. 
And, as this opening year drifts past, 
May its last days profusely cast 
Life’s blessings over thee. 
As when rich Autumn-leaves fall fast 
The brightest linger to the last, 
Thus may this New Year be! 





* “Or like the snow-fall in the river, 
A moment white—then melts forever.” 
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SELECTIONS AND EXCERPTS FROM THE LEE PAPERS. 


FROM THE LETTERS OF DR. WM. SHIPPEN, 
JR., TO R. H. LEE. 


Philadelphia, 29th March, 1770. 
Dear Sir: 

I always was of opinion our brother, 
the Doctor, missed it in leaving Virginia, 
and am very sorry fees comes in so slow- 
ly, for he is very clever. We are much 
grieved to hear our brother Francis is in 
so bad a state of health—they say con- 
sumptive. For God’s sake let him ride 
all this summer for his life, and leave his 
lady behind. Pray inform us what is his 
true condition. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Philadelphia, 25th Aug. 1770. 
Dear Broruer: 

’Tis said this way that the Virginians 
have imported as much as ever, nor can 
they make any association that will be of 
any efficacy from the nature of their com- 
merce and the number of Scotch Facto- 
ries, &c. I hope your late resolutions 
will convince to the contrary. I am afraid 
the traitorous New Yorkers will ruin and 
enslave us. I enclose Junius’ excellent 
letter and a good one from Albany to 
York. Our Farmer is lately married to 
Miss Norris, an agreeable lady with about 
60,000, and is now one of the richest men 
in America; has been lost to the cause of 
Liberty ever since his letters were well 
received ; I mean he has never exerted 
himself since, which argues—but ’tis 
treason to say any thing against the Far- 
mer. I love him and his good qualities, 
but am not blind to his weaknesses and 
foibles. I have never quite forgiven his 
stealing the Liberty song from Dr. Lee, 
which he did very vainly and palpably ; 
’twas a small matter, but discovered his 
greediness for applause. I shall deliver 
your message When he comes to town. 
All this sub rosa. Dr. Lee’s conduct is 
singular and whimsical :—he is a good 
Physician. Few have genius to make a 
figure in two important characters ;—’tis 
true Garrick can laugh as well as he can 


cry; but is he not a rara avis? I sin- 


- cerely wish him success and every happi- 


ness, for I love him. 

We are much disappointed in not see- 
ing you here with your son or sons on 
your way to Dr. Witherspoon’s. Your 
sister will be very happy when that time 
comes, and prays it may be very soon. I 
am persuaded there is not such a school 
on the Continent. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME, 


Philadelphia, 14th Aug. 1773. 
Dear Broruer: 

Yours by Capt. Coburn and the piece 
of cotton came safe to hand, and gave 
much satisfaction ;—tis very neat ;—you 
have many thanks. * * * 

Our brother is shining before the Live- 
ry of Loudon in much appiauded speech 
es, in favor of Mr. Sayre as Sheriff of 
Loudon, and by his eloquence gained a 
great majority of hands in favor of Ste- 
phen Sayre and Alderman Plummer. 
What strange, impudent Americans! Do 
you remember Sayre? He was in Vir- 
ginia some years ago soliciting tobacco 
commissions, and did not behave well,— 
was in partnership with Dr. Bardt & Co. 

Arthur gained great applause, says an 
English paper of 19th June. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


General Hospital, Phila. 
Feb. 16th, 1777. 
My Dear Sir: 


I am happy in being able to thank you 
for the pain you felt on my account, when 
you believed I had settled my long reck- 
oning. Weare flattered here with a re- 
port of your returning to Philadelphia, 
where, by all accounts, living is much 
better, though enormously extravagant. 
Gen. Washington has directed me to have 
all the Continental army inoculated im- 
mediately, which you may imagine will 
keep my attention busy. Do send all 
Virginians on, armed or unarmed, to 
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Philadelphia, where I have provided pro- 
per quarters, and where they can be at- 
tended more properly than in country 
places, and under my own eye. Every 
day skirmishes happen, and always to our 
advantage, in Jersey. By a young gen- 
tleman of credit, who came from Bruns- 
wick last Wednesday, we learn a Packet 
is arrived and brings an account of a war 
being declared between France and Eng- 
land. * * * * * * * # 
W. Surpren, Jr. 

N. B.—Has the General sent my plan 
for your approbation? Some one should 
be adopted immediately, as preparations 
must be made for the next campaign. Do 
write me soon, 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Raritan, 15th April 1779. 
My Dear Sir: 

I am very sorry to hear you intend to 
leave the Congress so soon, and am much 
afraid you have your fears and doubts of 
the prevalence of virtue and liberty. What 
a pity after such a struggle, such power- 
ful and honest exertions on your part! 
Don’t desert us now; we must at length 
succeed. Tis not surely time yet for 
Riches and Despotism to triumph ; let our 
Liberty and Independence first be estab- 
lished :—after that I trust there will be 
many Brutus’s to stab any Julius Cesar, 
before they have destroyed the liberties 
of their country. If you will go, God 
bless you and prosper all your undertak- 
ings for the public weal,—for wherever 
you go I am sure you will endeavor. 

All our love and compliments to Mrs, 
Lee and your sweet children, Write us 
and believe us, 

Y’rs very affectionately, 
W. Surrren, Jr. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Philadelphia, Aug. 28th, 1780. 
My Dear Sir: 

I have the pleasure to congratulate you 
on the safe arrival of your brother and 
two sons at Boston in the Alliance. Major 
Frazier of Virginia, who came with them 


to Boston, is arrived here in a Boston 
schooner in9 days. I have seen him. He 
says they had a fine passage of 7 weeks, 
left L’Orient the 8th July ;—no second 
division of French men had sailed; we 
expect letters from Mr. Lee to-morrow by 
the Post. Frazier thinks they will come 
on immediately. Suppose you come here 
and meet them; you will certainly be of 
great use. 

Major Frazier speaks highly of both 
your sons, but very highly of one of them. 

Mr. Izard and I talk of going to Head- 
quarters on Wednesday to meet them. I 
shall give all the assistance in my power 
to bring them on. I wish they had ar- 
rived here; however, thank God, they are 
safely arrived. 

Yours affectionately, 
W. Surpren, Jr. 


FROM THE SAMZ TO THE SAME. 


Fredericktown, Md., 25th March 1781. 
My Dear Sir: 

A false report of Tom’s being ill has 
brought me to this place. He is well- 
Mr. Booth’s housekeeper and sine qua non 
is dead—his school in great disorder— 
all the boys gone and going home. 

Nancy married last week to Col. Living- 
ston, brother to the Chancellor ; I hope it 
will prove a happy connexion. Appear- 
ances are very favorable. She goes for 
the North River next Wednesday, after a 
ball the minister gives her on Monday. 

I am at a loss what to do with Tom, 
but am fully determined, [ think, to pay 
you a visit with him before I seriously 
set down to business. 

Izard and Mrs, Shippen are afraid A. 
Lee has wounded his right thumb and 
finger, or some Virginia dame has wound- 
ed his heart; not a line from him. The 
Tickets are not marked, all are taken out 
in your name. Pray let Cassius have a 
chance. What think you of a Dutch war? 
The Potts family all greet you and yours, 
Adieu; God bless you. 

Yours affectionately and sincerely, 

W. Surpren, Jr. 

N. B.—Have you taken Arnold and 
Cornwallis ? 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


Pha., Oct, 4th, 1781. 
My Dear Sir: 

I must write by Mrs, Izard, if it were 
only to ask you how you all do, and con- 
gratulate you on the liberation of Virginia 
from George’s plundering crew. Where 
must Cornwallis fall? * * * * 

W. Suipren, Jr. 


FROM WM. SHIPPEN, SR., TO R. H. LEE. 


Philadelphia, June 22d, 1779. 

Dear Sir:—This day I am favoured 
with yours of the 13th inst., in which I 
hoped to find a confirmation of our very 
good news from the Southward. I am 
pleased with the effectual measures taken 
by your State to raise so much by taxa- 
tion. It shows a spirit worthy of imita- 
tion. You will see by the enclosed pa- 
pers how the reformation plan, begun in 
this city before you left us, is spreading 
through this and several other States. I 
hope it will produce great good. I wishI 
could give a good prospect of some valua- 
ble conclusion on our finances ; but so long 
as the power of evading, perplexing and 
delaying the most patriotic propositions 
is allowed to a certain few, we shall do 
nothing timely that is fit and proper to 
be done. We have spent two finance 
days already without passing one resolu- 
tion to purpose,—and for this reason 
only, if I am not too suspicious, that 
certain words, containing, or that may 
be construed to contain, what may an- 
swer the designs of a particular junto, 
cannot be carried. I find your absence 
does not entirely free you from a squib 
now and then—such as, “if that gentle- 
man was or had been as well known in 
Virginia as I know him, he would not 
have been continued a Delegate so long.” 
By the enclosed resolutions you will see 
how very little has been done; no stop has 
been put to the Commissions of Quarter 
Master and Commissary, &c., than which 
nothing has or possibly can occasion the 
depreciation of our money more rapidly. 
Only think of a two-penny Jack, who 
never, in his life, was capable by any 
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business he had been engaged in, of 
making a shilling more than maintained 
his family, and that but in a very so-so 
manner, shall now be making 40 or 50,- 
000 per annum, and that by lowering the 
value of our money, and raising the 
prices of every article that he purcha- 
ses,—a truth acknowledged by all, and 
yet the mischief suffered to go on and in- 
crease, as though some were afraid to 
stop it least they themselves may be in- 
jured in their connexions. W. Paca has 
moved several times to have a report re- 
specting J. Mitchell considered, which he 
had delivered into Congress long ago, 
and at last when it was agreed to be 
taken up in order to determine upon it, 
Mr, Secretary turned over all the papers 
in the box, and could not find the report, 
and so went upon other business. 

The only apology which I shall make 
for filling up my paper with politics of 
small things is, that I have none great 
and important—but be assured upon the 
first hint you give me, that such trifles 
are tiresome, I will desist until I have 
more interesting matters to communi- 
cate; in the interim, believe me to be, 
with proper salutations to your lady and 
family, Yours sincerely, 

W. Suipren. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME, 


Philadelphia, March 20th, 1780. 


Dear Sir:—lI received your favour of 
19th February, enclosing a note for 
Thomas Payne, Clerk of our Assembly, 
which I delivered. We hear from Caro- 
lina that the troops, to the amount of 
8000 are arrived and landed; some on 
John’s Island, some on James’ Island, 
and some elsewhere, a number of their 
ships, much shattered, some 3 foundered, 
all their horses lost. That 164 gun ship 
and 2 or 3 smaller appeared off the har- 
bour. Sullivan says, “ that if they delay 
their motions two or three weeks, he 
hopes to be prepared for them; that he 
has expected the Virginia troops 18 
months, not arrived the 24th Feb.” 
Mr. Laurens was to sail for Statia the 
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next day. The vessel which John Adams 
sailed in arrived at Corunna in 18 days. 
I wish I could inform you of the pros- 
pect of an honourable peace, but I guess 
the fluctuating state of our finances will 
encourage our obstinate foes to struggle 
hard to prolong the war. By the en- 
closed imperfect sketch of our present 
systems, passed yesterday, you will see 
how unequal we are to the work; the 
credit of our money is so low that it is 
absolutely necessary to attempt some- 
thing. 

If I have the pleasure to see your sons 
in Philadelphia, on their way to Virgin- 
ia, I shall observe your directions. I 
have written you several times by the 
Post, and directed agreeably to your 
advice, but I don’t find you have received 
any of my letters. Enclosed is a letter 
from Dr. Scudder. Young Madison, one 
of your Delegates, came into Congress 
yesterday. W. Surrren. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 


January 10th, 1782. 
Dear Str :—I took up my pen with in- 
tention to congratulate your honour upon 
your election to the Chair, but when I 
reflect upon your honouring the Chair at 
least as much, I am somewhat puzzled 
whether to congratulate you, or the Con- 
gress upon the occasion. But as I am 
now informed, you are to become a beau 
in your new dress, I may safely, and 
with propriety, present congratulations 
upon one or other of them. As I sin- 
cerely wish you all the satisfaction and 
joy that can arise from either or both, I 
therefore conclude with wishing you a 
happy new year, and assure you that I 
am your very ready friend, and most 
humble servant. W. Surpren. 
P. S—I am sorry to inform you that 
our guardian President, J. Reed, is in a 
dangerous situation—though nothing im- 
mediately threatening. 
FROM THE COMMITTEE OF N. YORK TO 
THAT OF BOSTON. 
New York, May, 23d, 1774. 
GENTLEMEN : 
The alarming measures of the British 


Parliament relative to your ancient and 
respectable town, which has so long been 
the seat of Freedom, fills the inhabitants 
of this city with inexpressible concern. 
As a sister Colony suffering in defence 
of the rights of America, we consider 
your injuries as a common cause, to the 
redress of which it is equally our duty 
and our interest tocontribute. But what 
ought to be done in a situation so truly 
critical, while it employs the anxious 
thoughts of every generous mind, is 
very hard to be determined. Our citi- 
zens have thought it necessary to appoint 
a large Committee consisting of fifty-one 
persons to correspond with our sister 
Colonies on this and every other matter 
of Public moment; and at 10 o’clock this 
forenvon, we were first assembled. Your 
letter enclosing the vote of the town of 
Boston, and the letter of your Commit- 


_tee of Correspondence were immediately 


taken into consideration. While we think 
you justly entitled to the thanks of your 
sister Colonies, for asking their advice in 
a case of such extensive consequences, 
we lament our inability to relieve your 
anxieties by a decisive opinion. The 
cause is general and concerns a whole 
Continent, who are equally interested 
with you and us;—and we foresee that 
no remedy can be of avail, unless it pro- 
ceeds from the joint act and approbation 
of all; from a virtuous and spirited 
union much may be expected ; while the 
feeble efforts of a few will only be attend- 
ed with mischiefs and disappointment to 
themselves and triumphs to the adversa- 
ries of our liberties. Upon these reasuns 
we conclude that a Congress of deputies, 
from the Colonies in general, is of the ut- 
most moment; that it ought to be assem- 
bled without delay and some unanimous 
Resolutions formed in the fatal emer- 
gency, not only respecting your deplora- 
ble circumstances, but for the security of 
our common rights, Such being our sen- 
timents, itt must be premature to pro- 
nounce any judgment on the expedients 
which you have suggested. We beg, 
however, that you will do us the justice 
to believe that we shall continue to act 
with a firm and becoming regard to 
American Freedom, and to co-operate 
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with our sister Colonies in every measure 
which shall be thought salutary and con- 
ducive to the public good. 

We have nothing to add, but that we 
sincerely condole with you in your unex- 
ampled distresses; and to request your 
speedy opinion of the proposed Congress, 
that if it should meet with your approba- 
tion, we may exert our utmost endeavours 
to carry it into execution. 

By order of the Committee of Corres- 
pondence. The foregoing is a true copy. 

Isaac Sears. 

To the Committee of Correspondence for 

the town of Boston. 


SAMUEL WARD OF RHODE ISLAND, TO R, H. 
LEE. 


Westerly, 14th Dec., 1774. 
Dear Sir: 

As it is of the greatest importance that 
every Colony should have the earliest 
notice of the hostile intentions of Ad- 
ministration, I have enclosed you Copies 
of Lord Dartmouth’s Letter and the order 
received with it. Our General Assembly 
immediately ordered Copies of them to 
be sent to Mr. Cushing to be communi- 
cated to the Provincial Congress. They 
then ordered the Cannon at Fort George 
(which was not tenable) to be sent to 
Providence, where they will be safe and 
ready for service; 200fbs of Powder, a 
proportionate quantity of Lead and Flints, 
and several pieces of brass Cannon for 
the Artillery Companies, were ordered to 
be purchased. A Major General (an officer 
never before chosen in the Colony) was 
appointed, several independent companies 
of light Infantry, Fusileers, Hunters, &c., 
were formed; the Militia was ordered to 
be disciplined and the Commanding Of- 
ficers empowered to march the troops to 
the assistance of any sister Colony. The 
Spirit and ardour with which this was 
done, gave me ineffable pleasure, and I 
heartily wish that the other Colonies may 
proceed in the same spirited manner, for 
‘I fear the last appeal to Heaven must 
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now be made, and if we are unprepared 
we must be undone. The idea of taking 
up arms against Great Britain is shock- 
ing, but if we must become slaves or fly 
to arms, I shali not hesitate one moment 
which to choose; for all the horrors of 
civil war and even Death itself in every 
shape is infinitely preferable to Slavery, 
which in one word comprehends every 
species of Distress, Misery, Infamy and 
Ruin. 

I have enclosed the Resolve of our As- 
sembly upon the report of their Dele- 
gates; the polite notice taken of all the 
gentlemen of the Congress I hope will 
be acceptable; you may rely upon a most 


punctual adherance to the Association in 


this Colony. 

The other Copy contains the appoint- 
ment and Instructions of the new Dele- 
gates. The power of appointing time 
and place for holding a Congress, I 
thought absolutely necessary; for the 
Small Pox and many other things may 
make it inconvenient to sit at Philadel- 
phia. The power of adjourning is equally 
necessary, for it will take much time to 
choose new members, and in the interim 
the public may suffer the greatest mis- 
chief, and the trifling expense of meeting 
is the only objection. 

It was supposed by some gentlemen, 
that if our grievances were redressed this 
winter there would be no necessity of 
another Congress; I am of a different 
opinion. Many new regulations of Com- 
merce, Manufactures, &c., may be adopted 
for the general good of the Colonies, and 
should the Ministry be inclined to make 
any new attempts upon us, our being 
united and on our guard, would be 
the most probable means of preventing 
them. For these reasons I proposed an 
annual Congress. Upon the whole our 
Powers are full, and I wish all the Dele- 
gates may have such, that being free 
from all restraints, we may deliberate 
with freedom, Resolve wisely and execute 
with firmness whatever the necessities of 
our Country may require.* 

The distresses of the town of Boston 
increase greatly. Many who have till 





* Well done, little Rhoda! 
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lately supported themselves, are now 
forced to apply to the Public; eighteen 
or twenty petitions are sometimes re- 
ceived inaday. May the generous dona- 
tions of the Colonies continue, until God 
in mercy relieves them. 

Be kind enough to present my most 
respectful compliments to your worthy 
colleague, to your good lady and family, 
and ever remember me as one who is, 

with the greatest esteem and regard, 

Dear Sir, 
yr most ob’t humble servant, 
Sam. Warp. 

Be kind enough to communicate the 

order from home to the Souther: Colonies. 


DR. RUSH TO R. H. LEE. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 15th, 1777. 
Dear Sir: 

An account is just now come to town 
that General Mercer (after continuing in 
the forenoon of Saturday to appear per- 
fectly free of danger) was taken with a 
fainting fit in the evening of the same 
day, and died in a few minutes after it. 
How is the mighty fallen! Alas! for his 
family—his friends—and his country! 
But let us dry our eyes. Let America 
exult in him, for he was hers. Let human 
nature triumph in him, for he was a man. 

Yours sincerely, 
B. Rusu. 


JAS. SEARLE TO R. H.- LEE. 


Philadelphia, 10th July, 1779. 
Dear Sir. 

I was highly gratified with the receipt 
of your obliging letter of the 27th of last 
month. 

To deserve the esteem of all good men 
is the supreme object of my soul. Judge 
then, Sir, what my feelings must be, 
when my conduct is approved by Col. 
Lee, a gentleman to whom (as a grateful 
American) I look up with veneration 
and high respect for the many, the im- 
portant services he has done my country. 
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I think it a great misfortune, that at 
this critical moment we are deprived of 
your advice and assistance in our coun- 
cils. We feel our loss in you the more, 
as we are also deprived of that great 
Statesman and honest man, Mr. Adams, 
who has left us struggling with a set of 
men, some of whom, on my conscience I 
believe, mean not the good of America. 
As to the important point under debate 
when you left us, the F——, the honest 
men have hitherto kept its opposers at 
bay, and I am not without hopes its 
friends will finally succeed in supporting 
it. 

I have great satisfaction in acquainting 
you that the Dean and the Boston sailed 
from our Capes the 5th of this month, 
fully and well manned, with orders to 
scour your Bay of the little Piccaroons, 


‘and I persuade myself you will have 


heard Of them before this can reach you. 

The Confederacy is now at Chester, 
having met with some damage to her 
main trussle-trees by lightning ; I hope 
however she will be at sea in a few days, 
unless Monsieur should stop her ; 
but Iam of opinion this will, not be the 
case, as he does not seem so very anxious 
to be gone as he was, and he is mending 
his health daily. 


We are hourly expecting the Alliance, 
as we hear she was ready to sail, having 
on board a great number of our poor 
fellows who had been prisoners in Eng- 
land. 


The Marine Committee have just for- 
warded a list of materials and stores for 
the 74 gun Ship,and Eight new Frigates 
hereafter to be built. We have reason to 
hope these things will be sent us from 
France, by order of his most Christian 
Majesty, together with a very large sup- 
ply for our Army, of every necessary for 
Fifty thousand men, from a Brass Can- 
non to a Shoebuckle. 


The Minister informed us that he had 
reason to believe all these things would 
be sent us immediately, if applied for by 
Congress, to be paid for when peace was 
established, in the manner most conveni- 
ent and agreeable to us. It is in conse- 
quence of this information that the ap- 
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plication is made, and I have no doubt of 
the success of it. 

Pray do me the honour, gcod Sir, to 
continue your kind correspondence, as 
often as your more important concerns 
will permit you. When you have an op- 
portunity of seeing your excellent Bro- 
ther, Col. F. L. Lee, pray assure him of 
my sincere regard and veneration. 

I am very truly, Dear Sir, your de- 
voted friend and servant, 

James SEaR_e. 


RALP. IZARD TO R. H. LEE, 


Philadelphia, 15th Oct., 1780. 
Sir: 

I am just returned to this City from an 
excursion of some weeks, and am favoured 
with your letter of 26th August. The 
Parliamentary Registers were committed 
to the care of Mr. A. Lee in France. He 
is arrived in Ph’a and I dare say will for- 
ward them to you soon. I am perfectly 
of your opinion that the political salva- 
tion of America depends upon the re- 
calling of Dr. Franklin. This opinion I 
have made publickly known; whether 
any good effect will be produced by it, a 
little time will discover. Soon after my 
arrival here I wrote to Congress and in- 
formed them that I was ready to give 
them any information in my power re- 
specting their affairs in Europe. Mr. 
McKean, Mr. Lovell and Mr. Madison 
were appointed a Committee to confer 
with me. The report contained simply 
an approbation of my ‘conduct without 
mentioning any thing respecting Dr. 
Franklin, This was done on account of 
your Bro’s arrival being daily expected, 
and therefore I did not press for any ad- 
dition to the Report. He intends apply- 
ing soon to Congress for a hearing, and I 
hope that the changes which have been 
made in that Body within the last two 
years, will appear not to be fur the worse. 

Since my return to America, I have 
been two or three weeks at Head Quar- 
ters. A more deplorable situation than 
that of the Army can hardly be con- 
ceived ;—without clothes and pay, and 
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frequently without victuals. While I was 
in Camp they were sometimes three days 
without tasting a morsel of meat. By 
the beginning of January the greatest 
part of them will return to their homes, 
and if Sir Henry Clinton should prove 
an officer of enterprise, some fatal blow 
may be struck. It is to me most aston- 
ishing that America should so long suffer 
the war to be carried on by so foolish and 
ruinous a system, as that of enlisting 
soldiers for six months. Congress is now 
employed is digesting a plan for getting 
an army for the war; but I fear some 
difficulties may arise from the want of 
money. If it is the intention of America 
to continue the war, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that she should receive a subsidy 
from France. Mr. Neckar’s system of 
Economy will make it very difficult to 
obtain one: but I am of opinion that it 
is the duty of Congress to insist upon it, 
and to represent to the Court of France 
the danger of their being forced by the 
people at large into an accomodation with 
Great Britain, should it be refused. Dr. 
Franklin’s connections and Filatterers 
would deter him from enforcing such a 
requisition with proper spirit, nor is it 
clear to me that such a spirit exists in the 
body who ought to instruct him on that 
subject. 

Gov. Rutledge writes from Hills- 
borough, that the Enemy had advanced 
as far as Charlotte, and that no Virgi- 
nians had joined our Army. Your State, 
which at the beginning of the contest 
seemed to be the most animated, appears 
to have changed her sentiments in a very 
extraordinary manner. The number of 
partizans which Mr. Deane has found 
there, makes it very probable that the 
Emissaries of Great Britain have not been 
ineffectually employed. I have frequently 
heard that you have made use of every 
exertion in your power to revall your 
Countrymen to a sense of their duty. 
You will, I hope, continue your endea- 
vours, and at length prevail. Your 
present Delegates in Congress appear to 
me to be very worthy men. I wish we 
might expect that you would be added to 
them, instead of Mr. Merriwether Smith. 
Accept my thanks for your kind invita- 
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tion. It is not impossible but I may, 
during the course of the winter, travel 
to the Southward, and I shall certainly 
not enter Va. without paying my compli- 
ments to you. I am, Sir, with great re- 
gard and affection, 
Your most ob’t humble servant, 
Ratp. Izarp. 

P. S.—A vessel is just arrived from St, 
Eustatia. Her news is that the South 
hampton Frigate had arrived at St. Kitts, 
She and the Ramillies of 74 guns, sailed 
from England as a convoy to a consider- 
able fleet of merchantmen, and off Cape 
Finistere met the Spanish fleet, which 
took fifty of them, among which were five 
or six East Indiamen. The letters from 
St. Eustatia mention this as a fact, which 
may be relied on. If so it will put the 
Spaniards into great Spirits, and will 
probably produce some good effects. 


HENRY LAURENS TO R. H. LEE. 


George Town, South Carolina, } 
10th March, 1780. 


My Dear Sir: 


I mean to pay my present respects to 
you by the hands of the honourable 
Thos. Bee, Esq., our Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, who has accepted of our appoint- 
ment by his country to Congress, where, 
if an honest, disinterested, sensible man 
can be useful, America will profit by his 
presence. This gentleman has been from 
early life in public service, always on 
the side of bis country, is a man of 
business and fit for business. I have in. 
vited him with Mrs. Bee and the Lady’s 
sister, Miss Smith, to wash their feet 
and eat bread one night at Chantilly, 
and am confident that neither Mrs, Lee 
nor you will regret the presumption. 
This is saying enough to display my 
Ideas. 

Mr. Bee will inform you fully of the 
state of affairs in this quarter, and how 
exceedingly mortified I am by the many 
disappointments I have experienced of 
embarking earlier for Europe than the 
10th March, 1780. A prospect now pre- 


sents of beginning my voyage in five or 
six days from this port,—but how? In 
an unarmed pilot boat for the West In- 
dies, in view of horrid expenses without 
money or credit (public,) and without 
certain essential Documents for which I 
had waited not less that 14 days in Phil- 
adelphia, near the centre of gravity. 
I have known an instance of steady, 
faithful attention to public duty being a 
good foundation for calumny and abuse; 
this may not happen again in the present 
century. Can I believe that within 20 
years there will be collected such another 
group of Judges as you and I have 
known? Be this as it may, unjust cen- 
sure will not affect me half so much as 
I am hurt now, by the effects of mere 
casualty on one side and neglect of bu- 
siness on another, when I myself am in 
no respect blameable—hurt because it 
has not been in my power to attempt my 
duty with that celerity which I wished 
for, although I may still serve my coun- 
try as effectually as if I had been in 
France three months ago. For when I 
come there, unless the documents allud- 
ed to shall meet me, I shall exhibit an 
awkward figure. 

Mr. Bee has read the narrative, vin- 
dication, and many relative papers, and 
has often conversed with Mr. Lloyd. 
Hence I presume he is qualified for mak- 
ing further investigations in a business 
of great public importance. The further 
he proceeds, the more will he be confirm- 
ed in his present sentiments, and I wish 
him to be fully informed of the most mi- 
nute pro and con before he gives a de- 
finitive sentence. He has too long set 
in the seat of Judgment, to be suspected 
of doing this till the proper moment. 

Accept, dear sir, my best wishes for 
yourself, Mrs, Lee, and the young fam- 
ily. Tell Mr. Parker, the Col. and his 
two Bros. were well in Charles town 
seven days since. They have excellent 
barracks in the house of a late Custom 
house Officer, which I trust they will 
defend against the attempts of his mas- 
ter. 

I must now retire and weep for the 
distresses of my country; although there 
are grounds for believing it will success- 
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fully resist the present formidable effort 
of the enemy, it is nevertheless in de- 
plorable circumstances. Women and 
children scattered and wandering, a sick- 
ly season approaching, disaffected breth- 
ren committing murders and every vio- 
lence, negroes absconding—the Enemy 
arming them—Commerce arrested, Agri- 
culture greatly interrupted,—a scene 
which melts such a heart as mine; but 
soft as it is, and ready to give up the 
fragment of an estate for the benefit of 
my suffering fellow-citizens, I find it too 
stubborn to admit even a suggestion of 
submitting to any terms dictated by our 
Persecutors. Should they make an im- 
pression upon Charles town the conquest 
will cost them much blood and may 
work their ruin. And yonder are the 
mountains—but where are our Virginia 
friends? Will they not hasten their 
steps to the relief of a Virgin sister? 
Eighteen months have some of them been 
creeping 400 miles;—come they within 
a week and I think we shall be safe. 
Once more I pray God to:bless you, 
and I beg you will be assured I continue, 
with very sincere esteem and affection, 
Dear Sir, 
Your obedient and most humble servant, 
Henry Laurens. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME, 


Philadelphia, 1st August, 1783. 
Dear Sir: 


Had I at any time since my arrival 
here been possessed of a scrap of good 
news, I should have attempted to allay 
your hungering and thirsting. In the 
31 days which I have been sauntering 
away about the City and Congress Cham- 
ber, I have heard nothing pleasing to the 
mind, seen nothing but melancholy ac- 
complishments of the last year’s predic- 
tions; such circumstances as I could 
wish to communicate in a shady retreat, 
but cannot venture to display upon pa- 

P. 
P'the body Politic is sick,—sick indeed: 
The servants of the House are more and 
more riotous, and unless relief be imme- 
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diately administered by wise exertions of 
the better branches of the family, a dis- 
solution or vivlent convulsion will infal- 
libly be the consequence. What a pic- 
ture is this! and yet believe me, my dear 
sir, itis not too highly coloured. What 
an unhappy man must he be who is en- 
tering upon service in such a family! 
When at some times I have taken up the 
pen, intending to pay my respects to my 
worthy friend at Chantilly, a damp cloud 
has overspread me, and I have laid the 
pen down again. The last post morning, 
maugre all reluctance, I had determined 
to acknowledge the receipt of your oblig- 
ing letter of the 10th ultimo. Gov. Rut- 
lede came in and demanded my atten- 
dance in a conversation respecting the 
recovery of our Southern States, The 
subject was interesting and detained me 
till the hour of writing was past. I con- 
fess I felt a kind of gladness from being 
provided with so good an excuse, and al- 
most wish for as good a one in the pres- 
ent moment, but I altogether wish for the 
assistance of yourself and some other 
men of abilities in our great council. 
We have at present, as far as I am able 
to pronounce, an honest composition, 
but chiefly made up of new hands, who, 
from a want of knowledge of things past, 
are more liable to err in judgment by 
confining their views to the appearance 
of the thing immediately before them. 
Instances in point have freqrently oc- 
curred within my 30 days’ experience. 
This is an evil, but perhaps not the great- 
est. The wheels of the machine are 
clogged, the proper means for renewing 
their motion are wanting,—and every 
State and every man is praying to Jupi- 
ter. He has provided them with shoul- 
ders and will work no miracles for such 
Lubbers. This pen itches to add—we 
have no money, no credit on this side, 
and are running fast, if not wantonly, 
in debt on the other, but I will restrain it. 

The French fleet under Monsieur de 
Ternay is blocked up at Rhode Island, 
by a superior squadron commanded by 
Admirals Graves and Arbuthnot, who 
now lie between that first and an expect- 
ed second division, and we are told Sir 
Henry Clinton is embarking 9000 troops 
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in the Sound, intending an attack upon 
our allies on the Island. The Chevalier 
L—— assures me, the 2d division is 
competent to defence. I wish it may be 
so. Messrs. Ternay and Rochambeau 
hold themselves to be secure from Insult. 
American troops are gathering fast to 
join them. 


The Commander in chief has, in this 
critical moment, transmitted to those of- 
ficers his definitive plan of operations, 
says the die is cast and he rests upon 
the States for saving our arms from dis- 
honour and disgrace by making the ne- 
cessary provisions. He is not responsi- 
ble on this point. 


The Quarter-Master-General, at a most 
critical period, has signified an inclina- 
tion to resign—this morning will proha- 
bly produce an acceptance, but not with- 
out traits of displeasure. The present 
conduct of that gentleman seems to give 
much dissatisfaction within doors. What 
can have tempted him to treat Congress 
with sneer and sarcasm? He applied to 
them the odious epithet, ‘ Administra- 
tion,’ and is so fond of the conceit as to 
repeat and reiterate his wit. 


The General Officers in the same un- 
lucky moment remonstrate for means 
which will enable them to dress and keep 
tables upon a par with officers of their 
rank in the army of our Ally. A friend 
of yours says, Aye, the demand is rea- 
sonable. A warrant moreover, should 
be issued, for furnishing them with 
equipages, good breeding and education 
equally with the French nobility, and 
Officers “‘ to be accountable.” These are 
cursed troublesome Affairs in a curs- 
ed troublesome conjuncture of knotted 
points. Major General McDougal, I am 
told, is waiting an answer; but we have 
not yet determined, that Congress shall 
be enabled to live in splendour equal to 
that of the Minister of France; nor that 
the American minister at Versailles shall 
cut as superb a figure as the Venetian 
Ambassador. ’Tis to be hoped the Gen- 
eral Officers will not insist upon taking, 
by force, the right hand of fellowship. 
What shall we conclude of the designs 
of gentlemen who demand what they 
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know cannot be granted? O virtue! 
O Patriotism! whither are ye fled? 
Undoubtedly Mr. Lovell has written 
to you respecting Mr. A. Lee and Mr. 
Izard ; therefore I shall say nothing. 


The laws lately enacted in your State 
appear all to be salutary, and I hope the 
good views of the Legislature will be 
fully accomplished. I think it most prob- 
able the men raised in Va. will be des- 
tined for Southern service. A committee 
will report on that head to-morrow. Af- 
ter all the want of money and the want 
of virtue—which comprehends the want 
of everything—present to my mind an 
unfavourable prospect. Gov. Rutledge 
attends the committee alluded to, and 
will proceed to the army under Gen. 
Gates, when the business in hand is 
completed. 


I have been waiting here upwards of 
three weeks, in perfect readiness for em- 
barkation, Congress having resolved that 
it is highly necessary I should proceed 
to Holland; I am not of their opinion, 
but will nevertheless go whenever their 
Lordships of the Admiralty shall have 
equipped a little Packet Boat, which 
Mr. Laurens would have turned his back 
upon. The business might have been 
done in three days, but, say they, we 
want money ; we want—the wheels are 
clogged ; possibly I may be called upon 
to-morrow,—perhaps not these ten days. 
The suspense is painful, and if my pres- 
ence is at all wanted yonder the delay 
must be extremely detrimental to the 
public interest. 

Enclosed with this you will receive 
two of Dunlap’s Papers, to which I beg 
leave to refer. I also beg you to present 
my best compliments to Mrs, Lee and 
the families at Chantilly and Menokin. 
Should I go from hence without paying 
my duty to Col. F. Lee, I will certainly 
allow large interest in transmissions from 
Europe. 

With every good wish and with the 
highest esteem and regard, I conclude, 

My Dear Sir, 

Your affectionate and obedient humble 
sery’t, 
Henry Lavrens, 
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FROM NICHOLAS BROWN AND OTHERS OF R, 
I. TO R. H, LEE. 


Providence, May ist, 1789. 
Sir : 

Though we have not the honour of a 
personal acquaintance with you, we can- 
not doubt, from your well known politi- 
cal Abilities, but it must be your wish 
that the Union of the Once Unirep 
Srares should be as general as possible, 
and that no one of them (though of small 
importance compared with others) should 
remain disconnected from the General 
Body. 

The State of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations is bounded about 70 
miles by Massachusetts and 60 miles by 
Connecticut. Her harbours are as com- 
modious for shipping of the largest size 
as any in the world, and are as easy of 
access. 

Thus situated, how much is it in her 
power to impede the Impost Revenue laid 
by Congress, by preventing a collection 
of it? Or what could hinder her from 
supplying New England with all her 
Foreign Goods clear or free of the conti- 
nental duty ? 

We suppose about two-thirds of the 
freemen of this State are opposed to the 
New Constitution; the General Assem- 
bly are against it in the same proportion. 
However, the Seaport Towns are Federal 
and desirous of joining the General 
Government, viz: Newport, Providence, 


Bristol, Warren and Greenwich. They. 


propose, if the General Assembly who 
meet at New Port next week, do not call 
a State Convention, agreeably to the 
mode prescribed by the Continental Con- 
vention in Sept., 1787, to petition the 
Congress now assembled at New York to 
take them under their protection, and 
inelude them in the Union with such 
representation as may be thought just 
and equitable. 

As many of the Federalists of this 
State will not join in an application to 
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Congress, until they are assured by some 
of the most respectable and influential 
members of each House that they will be 
received and protected, we, sir, in the 
most pressing manner do request your 
serious consideration of our unhappy sit- 
uation in this State, and also pray you to 
confer with such gentlemen in Congress 
as you judge proper, and afterwards to 
give us that advice for our government 
you and they may deem most eligible. 
The Commercial connection that has 
subsisted between the State you repre- 
sent and this was considerable. More 


_than 1000 Hhds. of Tobacco annually, 


with an equal proportion of your other 
exports, have been shipped to Europe 
and elsewhere from your State by the 
merchants of this and in their vessels. 
We flatter ourselves, under the kind in- 
fluence of the General Government 
(should we join it) and the reciprocity of 
mutual advantageous Regulations be- 
tween your State and this, our future 
connection will be more extensive and 
more beneficial than the past. 

We sincerely hope that you and our 
other worthy friends in Congress may, 
with their advice and assistance, soon 
extricate us from the wretched situation 
[to which] the mistaken Policy of our 
Rulers has reduced us. Being convinced 
that our Paper Currency, now attended 
by the Laws of Par for just Specie debts 
though depreciated to 18 for one, must 
be entirely annihilated on our joining 
the general Government and the Inhab- 
itants of this State again become a thriv- 
ing and happy people. 


From our knowledge of your establish- 


-ed character, we are satisfied you will 


pardon the liberty we have taken, as- 
suring you we remain, honoured Sir, 
With the most unfeigned respect, 
Your most obedient and most humble 
servants, 
Nicno.as Brown. 
Brown & Francis. 
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GOOD-NIGHT. 


My dear, good-night! the moon is down, 
The stars have brighter grown above, 
There’s quiet in the dusky town, 
And all things slumber, save my love. 
Good-night! good-night! and in thy dreams 
Go wander in a pleasant clime, 
By greenest meadows, singing streams, 
And seasons all one summer time— 
Good-night, my dear, good-night ! 


My love, good-night! let slumber steep 
In poppy-juice those melting eyes, 
Till morn shall wake thee from thy sleep, 
And bid my spirit’s dawn arise. 
Good-night! good-night! and as to rest 
Upon thy couch thou liest down, 
One throb for me pervade thy breast, 
And then let sleep thy senses drown. 


Good-night, my love—good night! 


é4~<> 


Tuomas Dunn EnGuisn. 
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THE ANCIENT BALLADS OF PERCY AND DOUGLAS, AND CHEVY-CHASE. 


Shortly after the publication of Bishop 
Percy’s “ Reliques of Ancient Romance 
Poetry,” Dr. Johnson, when surrounded 
by a select coterie of literary friends, 
embraced the occasion to express his con- 
tempt of the “Old Ballads.” This 
might have been expected of an author 
who, in the Lives of the Poets, had ig- 
nored the existence of all who wrote in 
“immortal rhyme” anterior to Cowley ; 
for he had thereby assumed that the more 
modern writers were the only ones whose 
names and whose works deserved his no- 
tice, or were worthy of the remembrance 
of posterity. In thus inflicting a wound 
upon the literature and the glory of his 
country, the fancied autocrat reflected 
the common sentiment of his time. For 
more than a century the polished and 
mechanical style, introduced from the 
French, had supplanted the pure and 
rugged English, which from Chaucer to 
Spenser,—a cycle of two hundred years, 
—had rolled onward in a stream of sim- 


ple and bold, and yet not inharmonious 
grandeur. Not only were these, the two 
greatest of England’s sons of song next 
to Shakespeare and Milton, buried in the 
froth and glitter of brilliant inanity 
which everywhere prevailed, but many 
others, of scarce inferior merit, were 
consigned to an oblivion from which 
there has been no waking even to this 
day. It was when this foreign school of 
poetry had reached its culminating point 
when Dryden and Pope, its noblest ex- 
emplars, were still fresh in the memories 
of readers of every class and of every 
degree of intelligence, that Dr. Percy’s 
** Reliques” appeared. Hitherto those 
grand “Old Ballads,” which anciently 
had stirred the hearts alike of prince, of 
baron, and of peasant, had lain in mute 
neglect on the shelves of libraries that 
were never read, or reposed undisturb- 
ed, in the archives of some utilitarian, 
who, like the relentless Omar, gave them 
no value beyond the convenience of kind- 
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ling an occasional fire with their pre- 
cious leaves. Now, however, that the 
taste and labours of the good Bishop, 
had brought them both into the sunshine, 
mankind wondered at the magnitude of 
the treasures which had been discovered. 
Harsh and uncouth as was often-times 
the dialect in which they were clothed, 
yet never before was comprehended the 
vast depth and compass of the genuine 
old English language,—its power to ex- 
press passions, its capacity for melting 
pathos, its adaptation to rapid nervous 
action, and above all, its ability to blend 
the loveliest tints of the beautiful and 
the ideal. It was not long, therefore, be- 
fore these Old Ballads became a part of 
the great world of letters. A feeling 
somewhat akin to self-reproach for the 
unmerited neglect of ages, seems to have 
ensued. _ Explorers in this new field 
sprung up both in England and Scot- 
land. Volume after volume of ancient 
ballads, replete with black letter lore, 
has been issued in our day, and the “cry 
is, still they come.” Ninety-four years 
have scarce passed since Dr. Percy’s un- 
pretending publication first appeared ; 
but such has been the fervour they have in- 
spired that a new, a distinct, and a beau- 
tiful literature, embodying the spirit of 
this century, has been added to the pa- 
rent stock by some of the best and sweet. 
est writers in the language. Scott and 
Wordsworth, and Mickle, and Coleridge, 
and Tennyson, and many others, have 
gathered laurels as green as any that 
they wear, in cultivating the ballad min- 
strelsy. 

It may be safely asserted, too, that a 
decided change became observable in the 
taste of the reading public as soon as 
the Old Ballads were properly under- 


stood. Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 


and Milton, assumed their appropriate 
places, not only as the founders of new 
ideas, new words, and new combinations 
of ‘both; butas the true British classics, 
the models by which others were to be 
judged, the archetypes which none could 
and all should endeavour to follow. This 
result was neither unnatural nor sur- 
prising. Men having learned that there 
was vigour of thought and beauty of 


language to be found in a plain and rug- 
ged style, as well as the studied diction 
and rounded periods to which they had 
been accustomed, were not wanting in 
incentive to turn to those writers who 
had been the principal instruments in 
maintaining the purity of their vernacu- 
lar tongue, and in kindling a taste for 
letters. Having proceeded so far, mag- 
nificent prospects opened to their view. 
They then learned that in profundity, in 
originality, in forcible illustration, in 
brevity and perspicuity of expression, 
and in glowing and splendid imagery, 
the most polished of the moderns was im- 
measurably inferior to their predecessors. 
A remarkable fact in literature thus de- 
velopes itself. The study of the Old 
Ballads led to the study of the old au- 
thors,—and the study of the old authors 
in return increased the zest with which 
the Old Bailads were perused; for their 
impress was deeply graven on all. the 
works of the ancient period. Shake- 
speare, particularly, had a fondness and 
appreciation of the chivalric spirit, the 
cutting satire, the nervous energy, and 
the plaintive and mournful wailings that 
abound in the metrical romances. In- 
deed, he has not only referred to them 
frequently in common with others, but 
he has taken liberties that are scarcely 
pardonable. Some of his plays, as Lear 
and Titus Andronicus, are borrowed from 
ballads bearing those names. Ilis char- 
acter of Shylock is taken from the ballad 
called “‘Gernutus the Jew of Venice ;’” 
and he is likewise indebted to similar 
sources for some of his scenes, for much 
of his imagery, and for many of his 
songs. These last, which lie scattered 
throughout both his comedies and trage- 
dies, are appropriated without the slight- 
est appearance of scruple or acknow- 
ledgment. 

Nor did the influence for good of the 
revival of the Old Ballads end here. An 
interest was awakened and inquiry ex- 
cited into the times they celebrate. 
The vices, manners, customs, and civ- 
ilization of “Merrie England,” dur- 
ing a period of near two hundred years, 
from the days of Richard the II. down 
to the closing years of the reign of Eliz- 
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abeth, were exposed to the scrutiny of 
posterity. The habits and modes of life 
of the minstrels who sang or recited the 
ballads, the fancies or legends, or his- 
toric truths, on which they are supposed 
to be founded, the characteristics of those 
barons bold, who, surrounded by their 
gallant retainers, defied the power of 
kings ; the fortunes of those noble dames 
or forlorn damsels who encouraged their 
lords to battle, or pined in solitary im- 
prisonment; the auditors who listened, 
the amusements in which they indulged, 
and the very castles which resounded 
with the wild and wierd music which at- 
tended their festivities and their lamen- 
tations, have been subjected to minute 
research, to active criticism, and to learn- 
ed disquisition, Hence at this day per- 
haps there is no period of English his- 
tory, which has been more fully illus- 
trated, or is more accurately understood 
by those who delight in the antique or 
curious in literature. 

Of the merits of the different ballads 
found in Dr. Percy’s collection, there is 
much inequality. There is a very mark- 
ed distinction observable between those 
which appear to be from the North and 
those from the South of England. Ow- 
ing to the contiguity of the former to 
the disputed territory known as the Bor- 
ders, where incessant feuds, frequent 
predatory excursions and martial com- 
bats prevailed for centuries, “‘the North 
Countrie” became famous for its warlike 
chieftains, its chivalric spirit, and its 
deeds of desperate and daring valour. 
These circumstances gave a colouring to 
the ballads which recounted them, and 
though less smooth and flowing than 
similar productions composed in the 
Southern dialect, they are greatly superi- 
or in the main elements which constitute 
good poetry. 

Of all the English ballads, the one 
which has probably excited the highest 
admiration and attained the most exten- 
sive celebrity, is the first in Dr. Percy’s 
series, “ Percy and Douglas,” and its 
more modern versjon, ‘ Chevy-Chase,” 
It eertainly combines many of the requi- 
sites of the finest poetry. It is clear, 
simple, pointed, vehement, delicate and 


dramatic. Its words are those which 
convey ideas, and its ideas are those 
which swell out into life-like pictures. 
Its narration moves along as if it had the 
force of a mountain river; its aim has 
the precision and the distinctness of those 
“‘ swane feathered” arrows it so prettily 
describes; its transitions from scene to 
scene and from one gallant warrior to 
another are as natural and as artless as 
a child’s; its pauses, its action, its defi- 
ances, its parleys,—and, finally, the bat- 
tle and its terrible results, are as striking 
and as beautiful as a highly tragic muse 
can make them. These beauties arrest- 
ed the attention and obtained the criti- 
cism of Sir Philip Sidney, who combined 
in his own person all that was chivalric 
in the field and elegant in letters. In 
the “Defence of Poesie,” he says: 


“Certainly I must confess my own bar- 


barousness; I never heard the old song 
of Percie and Douglas that I found not 
my heart moved more than with a trum- 
pet; and yet it is sung but by some 
blind crouder, with a rougher voice 
than rude style,—which being so evil 
appareled in the dust and cobweb of 
that uncivil age, what would it work 
trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence of 
Pindar ?” 

The great antiquity of this ballad is 
thus placed beyond cavil, since it has 
been nearly three hundred years since 
Sidney wrote those memorable words, 
It is almost certain from its rugged 
style, quaint versification, antique or- 
thography, and use of obsolete words, 
that it belongs to. a period not very far 
advanced into the fifteenth century. Its 
authorship is ascribed by Hearne, and 
after him by Bishop Percy to Richard 
Sheale, on the authority of a manuscript 
copy with his name subjoined. But at 
what period or in what part of England 
he lived, what was his avocation, or 
where and under what circumstances he 
composed this sole relict of his pen, and 
indeed sole memorial of his existence, 
are matters about which there exists the 
profoundest ignorance. It may be well 
questioned whether he is its author. It 
may rather be the work of various minds. 
A knowledge of the art of writing (ars 
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clericalis) was then almost entirely lim- 
ited to the clergy ; and the art of print- 
ing unknown. It was therefore circu- 
lated, in all probability, from person to 
person by memory alone, or transmitted 
from one generation to another by the 
dim lights of tradition. The very metre 
shows that it was intended for recitation 
or song. Before it was committed to 
manuscript it is reasonable to suppose it 
must have undergone important changes, 
additions, interpolations, corruptions. If 
any evidence is wanting beyond what the 
ballad ascribed to Sheale affords that it 
is a sort of Mosaic production, it is 
shown by the fact that another version, 
under the title of “ Huntis of Chevet,” 
is mentioned in a book called the ‘‘ Com- 
plaints of Scotland,” published as early 
as 1540. It was originally called in Eng- 
land “ Hunting a’ the Cheviat,” then 
Percie and Douglas, and afterwards 
Chevy-Chase ; all of which mutations in 
so simple a matter as its name evince 
it had received the impress of many 
different persons. 

But still stronger reasons remain. The 
period which the poet selects for the mu- 
tiny of the hostile and rival chieftains 
among the “hills of Cheviot,” is laid in 
some of the stanzas, when a James {fill- 
ed the Scottish and Henry the IV. the 
English throne. History informs us that 
no James had worn the imperial crown 
until the fourth Henry had been in his 
grave some years. Again: the poet 
makes the battle of Humbledon to spring 
from the anger of Henry for the slaugh- 
ter of Percy and his brave followers, 
when in fact that battle was fought in 
the year 1402, being more than twenty 
years before James the I. succeeded his 
father Robert III. as king of Scotland. 
But a still greater anachronism exists in 
the verse which reads 


“Old men that know the ground full well, 
Call it the battle of Otterburn.”’ 


Now this famous battle on the Bor- 
ders occurred fourteen years before that 


of Humbledon, six years before the first 


James was born, and when Henry of 
Bolingbroke was only nineteen, and had 


neither the prospect nor the hope of be- 
ing able to usurp the throne of Richard. 
The scene of the battle as described by 
the poet, is among the hunting grounds 
of the Earl of Douglas, in the territories 
of Scotland, and the battle field of Ot- 
terburn is on English soil. He also la- 
ments the death of the heroic Percy by 
the hand of Montgomery,—when, in 
truth, although it was a common saying, 
that no Percy ever died in his bed, not 
one of that noble race was slain in a con- 
flict with the Scots. At Otterburn, Har- 
ry Percy (Hotspur) was taken prisoner 
and was in a short time ransomed. 

It is worthy of remark, that nearly all 
these anachronisms occur in the last 
forty lines of the ballad,—a strong cir- 
cumstance in support of our hypothesis 
that the existing version has been cor- 
rupted. Those lines embrace ten stanzas. 
They may have been added from time to 
time to suit the taste of the particular 
minstrel who was attempting their re- 
citation, or to adapt it to that of his au- 
ditors, Or they may have been the pro- 
duct of an inspiration which seized the 
person who first committed them to pa- 
per. No matter by whom or when com- 
posed, they display a limited genius and 
a vast ignorance. They mar the con- 
sistency of the story, have no necessary 
connection with it, and may be stricken 
from it without in the least disturbing 
the narrative or detracting from the 
power and beauty of the poem. 

If we are correct in supposing that 
the original ballad was not intended to 
celebrate the battle of Otterburn it be- 
comes interesting to pursue the further 
inquiry—to what conflict in Border life 
does it relate? The only battle known 
to have taken place among the Cheviot 
hills, in which a Percy and a Douglas 
were the rival leaders occurred in 1436, 
According to modern orthography it is 
called Pepperden. if this was, as has 
been maintained by some excellent au- 
thorities, the engagement which the poet 
really intended to depict, it explains and 
removes some of thee inconsistencies to 
which we have adverted. It lay on the 
Scottish side of the line which runs over 
the Cheviot hills, thus dividing the two 
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nations; and a James and a Henry (VI.) 
were respectively on the Scottish and 
English thrones. But it does not explain 
the double allusion to Otterburn, and the 
direct mention of Henry the IV., much 
less does it obviate the expression in 
reference to the battle of Humbledon, 
which it will be remembered was fought 
thirty-four years previous to that of 
Pepperden. Hence it is apparent that 
so long as the last forty lines are retained 
as the true reading of the text, there are 
still insuperable objections to Pepperden 
as well as to Otterburn, as the conflict 
which was intended to be described. By, 
however, regarding them as corrupt, and 
striking them out as unworthy the place 
they occupy, much of the embarrassment 
ends; for the battle of Pepperden was 
fought when “Jamie our Scottish King” 
was on the throne, and therefore Douglas 
might with propriety refer to him in his 
parley with Perey. But here other dif- 
ficulties spring up. The death of Percy 
did not take place at Pepperden any 
more than at Otterburn. He fell at St. 
Albans, in the memorable fight between 
the houses of York and Lancaster in 
1455. Sir Hugh Montgomery, who is 
particularly mentioned as the slayer of 
Percy, and then as having been slain 
himself, did actually lose his life at Ot- 
terburn. In that fierce encounter, it is 
also certain that the Earl of Moray was 
mortally wounded, and the Earl cf Dou- 
glas perished, fighting gallantly. Nor 
were the English victorious at Pepper- 
den,—nor was that engagement attended 
by those tragic results, the destruction 
of both armies, save a miserable rem- 
nant of each, which the poet so graphi- 
cally describes. Hence the conclusion 
seems almost irresistible that he intend- 
ed neither Otterburn nor Pepperden. 
Some light, however, may be thrown 
upon these intricacies by a reference to 
another old ballad, the second in Dr. 
Percy’s collection, entitled the “ Battle 
of Otterburn.” The learned Bishop in- 
timates the opinion, that this ballad must 
have been written subsequent to the 
year 1449. Though somewhat inclined 
to doubt the cogency of the reason which 
he assigns, we shall not pause to contro- 
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vert it. It is not improbable at least, 
whether he is correct or not, that several 
of the stanzas in the present version of 
Percy and Douglas have been bodily ap- 
propriated from that, whilst those which 
formerly supplied the places that those 
stanzas now occupy have been wholly 
lost. But this is mere conjecture, for it 
must ever remain unsettled which ballad 
has precedence in point of antiquity, 
which the prototype and which the pla- 
giarism. Both evidently belong to the 
same rude age; both are composed in 
the harsh old Northern dialect; both 
have the metrical arrangement ; botk dis- 
tinguish as their heroes a Percy and a 
Douglas ; both adopt the Homeric plan 
of using the names and extolling the 
prowess of particular leaders; both de- 
clare the English arms victorious, and 
both draw the same picture of the dis- 
astrous result, But the coincidence and 
resemblances are even more striking 
when some of the verses are compared. 
For instance, in Percy and Douglas, the 
meeting of the rival chieftains on the 
battle field, hot and furious in the pur- 
suit of each other, is thus described : 


* At last the Douglas and the Percy met, 
Like captains of might and main,— 

They swapte together till they both smat 
With swords that were of fine millan.” 


In the “Battle of Otterburn” it is 
written thus: 


“The Percy and the Douglas met, 

That either of other was fain, 

They schwapped together while that they 
smat 

With swords of fine Collayne.” 


There are other verses in which the 
variations are equally slight, and par- 
ticularly in the parley, extending through 
quite a number of lines, between Percy 
and Douglas, preceding and pending the 
combat. With the exception of one or 
two points in orthography, the identity 
is perfect in the following stanzas. In 
Percy and Douglas it reads : 


“Sir Charles a Murré in that place 
That never a foot would fly ; 
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Sir Hewe Maxwell a Lord he was, 
With Douglas did he die.” 


In the i» Battle of Otterburn” thus: 


“Sir Charles Moray in that place 
That never a foot would fly, 

Sir Hugh Maxwell a Lord he was, 
With the Douglas did he die.” 


As these two ballads have so much, 
and such various similarity, as their co- 
-existence is unquestionable, and as they 
were no doubt often times recited by the 
same minstrels and the same auditors, it. 
is not wonderful that they have become 
thus blended. It is now perhaps too 
late to undertake the task of separating 
them, and of restoring the correct read- 
ing to each ; but an emendation should 
be made by dropping all of the last ten 
stanzas of Percy and Douglas, excep 
the two concluding ones, , 

Having determined, at least to our 
own satisfaction, that the author of Per- 
cy and Douglas has been, from the causes 
enumerated, misconceived, it remains to 
ascertain, as far as may be, what event 
or conflict he really intended to immor- 
talize. Upon this point history is silent, 
yet that the circumstances so imposingly 
arrayed in the ballad are not wholly im- 
aginary, is not difficult to believe. On 
either side of the Borders was a tract of 
country which had long been disputed 
territory. It was covered by hills and 
forests, abounded in deer, was thinly in- 
habited, and was a hunting ground com- 
mon to both nations on their respective 
sides of the dividing line. The Earls of 
Douglas and the Earls of Percy were 
the most powerful of the chieftains re- 
siding contiguous thereto. A hereditary 
hostility had grown up between these 
nobie familes which nothing could ap- 
pease. Struggles, challenges, and com- 
bats were not unusual between the chiefs 
and their retainers. Each regarded every 
attempt of the other to cross the line as 
an injury and an insult. In a warlike 
age even slighter causes might kindle 
their mutual resentments into a flame. 
Upon some such provocation as that men- 
tioned in the ballad, a battle in which a 
desperate struggle for victory was main- 
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tained on both sides, with bloody results, 
probably did take place,—though it has 
escaped the vigilance of historians. But 
even as a fancy sketch, it deserves all the 
praises which have been bestowed upon it 
It gives us an animated picture of the 
olden time; of the fierce defiance and 
generous courage of the rival barons; of 
the number of their steel-clad warriors, 
and their almost princely power; of the 
hostile and martial feelings of their re- 
spective adherents; of the restless and 
aggressive spirit of the Percy, and the 
jealous and prompt defiance of the Doug- 
las. 

It has also the rare beauty of a rigid 
impartiality. The bravery of the hostile 
forces, and the gallantry of their leaders, 
are portrayed in terms which display 
each to the best advantage. The beauti- 
ful tribute to the chivalry and valour of 
Percy and Douglas, and the mutual de- 
fiance and admiration they are made to 
exhibit, as the conflict advances, shed a 
lustre upon both, and is alike creditable 
to the poet and his heroes. 

The bard, when he conceived this bal- 
lad, evidently had a high appreciation of 
the actors who were destined to figure 
in his drama. He has filled our idea of 
those noble chieftains. He expected, no 
doubt, that this offspring of his gen‘vs 
would be recited and sung on each side 
of the Borders, and by and among the 
friends and retainers of those restless 
rivals. He was flattered with the idea 
that the Douglas in his invincible castle 
of the Hermitage, and the Percy amid 
the towers of Warkworth would listen to 
his words, He wished to bring no blush 
of shame to either, but rather the flush of 
pride to both. There was heart and po- 
etry in such an idea. 

The origin of the more modern bal- 
lad of Chevy-Chase is involved in even 
more obscurity than that of the original. 
Its author is unknown. When it was 
composed, or when and how it was in- 
troduced to public attention, are like- 
wise involved in impenetrable mystery. 
It is quite certain that Sir Philip Sydney 
had not seen it when he spoke of the 
“old song of Percie and Douglas ;” nor 
had Ben Jonson, probably, when he 
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used to say, that “he had rather be the 
author of Chevy-Chase than all his 
works.” From the easy flow of its 
rhymth, the graceful and simple style, 
the sustained elevation by which it js 
distinguished; and the employment of 
words, in vogue, in the comparatively 
polished times of the first James of 
England, it has been supposed, probably 
with truth, that it was written in the 
earlier part of the seventeenth century. 
It was at least well known when Butler, 
some forty or fifty years later, published 
his Hudibras. 

One of the handsomest tributes which 
the admiration of posterity has elicited 
in praise of this ballad, is from the pen 
of Addison, in Nos, 70 and 74 of the 
Spectator. In his day, when the pre- 
vailing taste was imbued with the or- 
nate and pompous modes of writing both 
poetry and prose, and when very little 
value was placed upon simplicity and 
directness, it required a keen apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful to perceive and a 
high independence of thought to pro- 
claim the merits of this ballad. He calls 
it the old ballad of Chevy-Chase. It is 
rather singular that one so well inform- 
ed in all that then pertained to English 
literature, and who was himself one of 
its greatest ornaments, should have been 
ignorant of the Percy and Douglas. This 
is not so remarkable, however, as that Dry- 
den should assert that “Shakespeare was 
the first who invented that kind of writ- 
ing called blank verse.” Had Addison 
been aware of the existence of the “ Old 
Song,” he would have spared his fault- 
finding of the criticism of the gallant 
Sidney as to the rude style and evil ap- 
parel of this antiquated song; for there 
are several parts in it where not only 
the thought but the language is majestic 
and the numbers sonorous. The ballad 
which Addison so justly and classically 
praises has no claim to originality. It 
is, in fact, with immaterial variations the 
old song dressed up in the more harmo- 
nious and pliable language of an improv- 
edage. And yet it admits of discussion 
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whether the improvement in this respect 
has not adulterated the vigour of thought 
and mirror-like perspicuity which distin- 
guish the original. For instance, in 
Percy and Douglas we have: 


“For Witherington my heart is wo 

That ever he slain should be, 

For when both legs were smiten in two, 
Yet he knelt and fought on his knee.” 


This bold idea is thus diluted in Che- 
vy-Chase : 


“For Witherington we needs must wail 
As one in doleful dumps, 

For when his legs were smiten off 

He fought upon his stumps.” 


This stanza did not.escape the caustic 
ridicule of Hudibras, for which reason 
Addison apprehends that his “ buffoon 
readers will not be able to take the beau- 
ty of it,” and hence he “dare not so 
much as quote it.” We confess that we, 
like those buffoon readers, cannot admire 
or even see the “ beauty” to which he 
alludes. But whether they deserve the 
satire of Hudibras or the praises of Ad- 
dison it would appear they are borrowed. 
They owe their origin to the following 
inscription on the tomb of a Scottish he- 
roine, who was killed at the battle of 
Ancrim Moor 1545 : 


“ Upon the English louns 

She laid many thumps,— 

And when her legs were cutted off 
She fought upon the stumps.” 


We conclude our notice of “this fa- 
vourite ballad of the common people of 
England,” in the words of Addison. 
“ An ordinary song or ballad that is the 
delight of the common people cannot 
fail to please all such readers as are not 
unqualified for the entertainment by 
their affectation or ignorance; and the 
reason is plain, because the same paint- 
ings of nature which recommend it to 
the most ordinary reader will appear 
beautiful to the most refined.” 
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OUR PRECIOUS DARLING. 


I, 


MAY VIVIAN. 


It was in the summer of 18—— that I 
first met one, the story of whose sad 
young life, comes back to me now, after 
the lapse of many sorrowful and weary 
years. Her bright image is painted on 
my fancy—her winning young face and 
all her ways are treasured in my heart. 
A lovelier face and form than May 
Vivian’s could not have been found then, 
and where is her equal now? Times 
are changed indeed, and never do I feel 
this more deeply than when looking back 
through the dim vista of years to the 
days of my early youth ;—to the days of 
my girlish love for May Vivian. 

_ When I first saw her, the roses of six- 
teen summers. had fallen on her brow. 
She was travelling through our region of 
the State, with her sister, who was the 
young wife of my uncle Brian, of the 
“Grange.” I, with my uncle Francis, 
had been to the springs, and we met iu 
a northern city. Of course my two 
uncles were delighted at meeting, and 
immediately went off together, and thus 
I, a girl of sixteen, in this, my first so- 
journ among strangers, was left to make 
acquaintance with my new aunt, (whom 
I had never even seen before,) and her 
young sister, who was accompanying her 
on her bridal tour. Then and there, at 
first sight I loved May Vivian. Her 
youthful beauty made a deep and lasting 
impression upon my mind. Oh friend! 
I see her now, as she stood beside her 
sister and leaned lovingly on her shoulder, 
her long, brown curls mingling with the 
lighter ringlets of my little aunt. Her 
large, soft, bonny blue eyes were fixed 
on me with a timid look, as if she would 
say, “ Let me love you.” Oh, how love- 
ly she was! My heart warmed towards 
her, and I took May Vivian into my 
heart of hearts. 

We were soon the best friends imagi- 
nable. I learned that she was going 
home with her sister to “the Grange,” 
where she would remain until October, 
when she would return to her own home 


in the town of E——, I, too, was to 
spend August and September at my 
uncle Brian’s, and to go to E—— for the 
winter. What plans we made, what a 
merry talk we had, that bright and 
memorable evening! May told me of 
some of those dearest to her, whom I 
would meet at her home; and often say- 
ing what a glorious time she was certain 
I would have, she exclaimed— 

“‘ Now Lily, tell me something about 
your young cousins, at least those that I 
shall see during my visit to the moun- 
tains—I know you have any number, for 
brother Brian has told me of some of 
them.” 


“Oh! May,” I answered, “I am glad 
you put mein mind of them. I have one 
cousin whom I know you will like. You 
cannot help it when you see him. He is 
the handsomest, dearest, best fellow in 
the world, and when you do see him, 
why, all I’ve got to say is, take care of 
your heart if you possess such a com- 
modity, for Edgar Travis, though only 
eighteen, is acknowledged by all the 
damsels about our uplands, to be very 
charming.” 

“ And is he really so exceedingly hand- 
some ?” asked May. 

“Wait ’till you see him, and then, if 
you can, ask me the same question, with 
that same bewitchingly doubtful air. Ah! 
little May, your heart will be in danger, 
The boy is a sad flirt.” 

May drew up her slender little fig- 
ure—a queen might have envied the 
stately air of that dainty head, as she 
replied,— 

“Let him flirt, Lily. He will find 
little May not far behind him in the art. 
As to my heart, dinna fear! But for a 
little beating now and then, I should be 
very much inclined to think I have 
none !” ~ 

“Well, May, nous verrons,” I answer- 
ed gaily, and my uncles entering, the 
conversation became general. 

The next morning we parted to meet 
in three weeks at the dear Grange, which 
had been the home of my ancestors for 
two centuries. How I love the grand 
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old place! Every noble tree on its beau- 
tiful lawn is dear to my heart. Long 
years have passed since I beheld it, but 
in my memory it lives, and will live 
till I am laid beneath the sod. 


‘ 


II. 
THE GRANGE. 


I will not enter into the details of the 
wedding festivities which followed the 
arrival of my aunt Belle, at the old 
Grange. All the old houses in the 
neighbourhood, and they were not few, 
were opened to bid her welcome to her 
new family and home, Such a round of 
gayety and frolic ensued that May and I 
vowed, that 


“ We must rest, or we will die!” 


We had been at “ the Grange” a fort- 
night, and I had not yet had the pleasure 
of showing Edgar to May, or May to Ed- 
gar, for he was at our grandmama’s 
house, in a distant county. This was his 
home, and he always spent his vacations 
there, with the exception of a short visit 
to “the Grange,” and to “ Woodside,” 
where I lived, and kept house, for my 
bachelor uncle Frank. 

I was crazy for him to come, for away 
off, in a secret corner of my brain, I had 
a charming little romance, coiled up, 
wherein these two were the chief actors. 
I knew Edgar could not fail to be at- 
tracted by May, and I had strong hopes 
that my handsome cousin would succeed 
in storming the citadel and gaining the 
maiden’s heart. 

Alas, for me! Alas, for the short- 
sightedness of human nature! 

I knew not what a tide of misery was 
to overflow that young heart ere it 
nestled in the bosom of its Father, a 
poor, wounded lamb! 

Oh, my lost darling, I weep bitter, dit- 
ter tears now, as I have done so often be- 
fore, when I think of the blight that fell 
upon your pure young life—the untimely 
chill that descended on your heart, and 
withered the bright and fragrant blos- 


soms of affection ere they ripened into 
fruit. 

“Whom the gods love, die young.” The 
fairest, the noblest, the bravest heart- 
ed—those so pure and innocent, those 
who come to bless us with their youth 
and freshness,—those are taken, and 
we, the old, the useless ones, we, are left 
to mourn, as Rachel for her children, be- 
cause “‘ they are not!” 

Mary and myself had been to the 
spring and down on the lawn. It was a 
calm, beautiful evening; the last of sum- 
mer. The sunset was glorious, and we 
stood on the piazza to watch the great 
orb descend behind the blue mountains. 

Away off in the distance was the broad 
river, and, nearer, the stream that held 
its course in the glen at the foot of the 
hill. A holy quiet was spread over all ; 
nothing broke the stillness but the hum 
of insects, as they floated on the air 
around us; and the breath of sweet 
flowers came borne on the breeze. May 
heaved a deep sigh, and threw herself 
down on the marble steps. 

She looked exquisite. She was very 
small, and graceful, and as she leaned 
against the balustrade she seemed to my 
eyes the very perfection of youth and 
beauty. Her thin white muslin drapery 
fell around her in graceful folds, and from 
them peeped out a tiny foot, encased 
in a black satin slipper, which looked 
as though it might have been made 
for Titania. Her long, loose sleeves fell 
back, almost to her shoulder, as she lay 
with one round, white arm thrown over 
her head, the other hanging leisurely 
down, the little hand playing with the 
flowing ends of her azure sash. Her 
brown curls half shaded her bright 
cheeks, and her blue eyes were fixed 
upon the sky, which lent an almost 
unearthly radiance to her beauty. Her 
rosy lips were parted as if in wonder at 
the glory of the dying day, and the little 
pearls peeped through. 

“Oh!” I thought, “If Edgar could 
only see her now !” 

Did I possess a fairy god-mother? I 
heard astep behind me, a joyous, “ Well 
Lily !” and Edgar stood beside me. 

“ Where did you come from ?” I cried, 
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but he did not heed me,—May had 
started up on hearing his greeting, and 
Edgar was regarding her with a look of 
intense admiration in his black eyes. 

He threw himself back in a theatrical 
posture, and exclaimed,— 

“* Angels, and ministers of grace, de- 
fend us!’ ‘Why Lily, you can call 
spirits’ not ‘from the vastly deep,’ but 
from a much more airy habitation!’ ” 

He ran gaily down the steps, and 
taking her hand, said, 

“TI know you are my cousin, May, 
and I suppose you know that the present 
humble personage addressing your lady- 
ship, is Edgar Travis, at your service! 
And now let me tell you how glad I am 
to see with my own eyes the little lady of 
whom my fair cousin Lily has been wri- 
ting me such poetical and glowing ac- 
counts.” 

May answered him in his own strain, 
and they talked away busily, scarcely al- 
lowing me a word. 

As ‘the twilight fell, I went away, into 
the house, first giving May a sly look, 
which she answered with a toss of her 
pretty little head, and a wicked glance of 
her blue eyes. ; 

“ Ah, young peop!e,” said I to myself, 
as I passed throuzh the hall. “Am I 
not a true prophet ?” 

I went to ask aunt Belle how Edgar had 
come, and when,—for I could get nothing 
from him on the subject. 


Il. 
BY-GONE HOURS. 


The next four weeks were very joyous 
ones. The hours flew by, and we knew it 
not. The bright, beautiful days were so 
delieious! and we enjoyed them to the full- 
est extent. May and Edgar were always 
together, and it was well understood 
among the rest of us, that in the boating, 
riding, or walking parties, nobody was to 
interfere with them. 

May was very happy. Her silvery 
laughter made those old walls ring, and 
her bird-like music was heard all over the 
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house. The dim, cool parlors were the 
noon-tide retreats of the host of young 
cousins that were in the house, but it al- 
ways happened that our two lovers got off 
into the boudoir, which was behind the 
south parlor, and opened into the conser- 
vatory. If they were disturbed, in their 
retreat, they would betake themselves to 
the flowers, and there they would wander 
about for hours. May’s brown head, and 
Edgar’s black curls were seen above the 
flowering shrubs by those wicked ones of 
our set, who were of an enquiring turn of 
mind, and wished to see how lovers be- 
haved themselves. 

Thus, my darling passed that, the hap- 
piest time of her life, as she said to me 
afterward. We were allvery bright and 
merry. How could it be otherwise! We 
lived in the present, and that was all 
joyful and beautiful in our eyes. The 
rosy mantle of youth was over all. Oh! 
lost youth! Oh, happy time! Return in 
thy perfume, and music, and beauty, and 
bring with thee the forms we loved so 
well! They are gone, gone forever, from 
the homes they gladdened with their pre- 
sence, and never more will they come 
back to cheer our mourning hearts! But 
it is best. The memories of our lost ones 
are as golden threads, leading us to our 
everlasting home, where they have gone 
before us; a little season and we, too, 
shall pass over the dark river and find 
rest and peace in the heavenly land be- 
yond,—there where parting never comes 
and where sorrow and sighing shall for- 
ever flee away. 

Just a week now and we would start 
for the south. As the time came for me 
to leave my sweet home, I loved it more 
and more. Uncle Frank was to escort us 
down and then return to “ Woodside.” 

May insisted that I should go to her 
home first, and from there visit my rela- 
tions; “always,” she stipulated, “coming 
back to me.” ~ 

She lived with a married sister, Mrs. 
Vere. The three sisters were orphans, 


and had lost both parents when May was 
a little baby; thus she was the pet and 
darling of both sisters, who felt for her 
almost a mother’s love. Dear May! well 
she deserved all the love and tenderness 
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which was showered upon her. Edgar 
was to pay grandmama a visit, and the lst 
of November he was to follow us to E——, 
where he intended remaining for a .year 
or two. We were very happy in the pros- 
pect of extending our present merriment 
through the winter, and the last week 
of our stay at the Grange was peculiarly 
cheerful. 

The day before our departure I was in 
my room packing up for my long sojourn 
from home, and becoming very cross in- 
deed at seeing how much I had to do, 
when the door opened and May ran in, 
rosy, and trembling, and laughing nerv- 
ously. 

“Oh, Lily, I did not know you were 
here,” she exclaimed. “ Excuse me for 
bursting in on you in such a way, but— 
Oh, Lily. I am so happy” And she 
knelt down by me and put her arms about 
my neck. I took the dear little maiden 
in my arms, and soon the whole story 
was confided to me. Edgar loved her, 
had asked her to become his wife; he had 
now gone to tell his story to sister Belle, 
and oh! she was so happy. 

“T told you so, “ I cried triumphantly. 
“‘ Never tell me again that I am not a 
true prophet. Darling Edgar is a very 
fortunate boy.” I kissed her brown curly 
head. 

“Oh, Lily, J am a very fortunate girl.” 

“Well. I dare say you are both as 
well pleased as it is possible for mortals to 
be,—so allow me to congratulate you, 
Madam,”—and I was so good as to leave 
her, packing and all, to see how Edgar 

fared with my aunt Belle. 

The next morning we left the Grange, 
my uncle Frank, May and myself. There 
was, no doubt, a tender parting between 
the lovers, for they absented themselves 
from our midst for the space of an hour, 
and at last appeared on the piazza, where 
we were waiting for May, looking very 
rosy and very wretched. Aunt Belle told 
May to cheer up, a month-would soon 
pass away, ‘‘and then,—” and she looked 
slyly at Edgar who was holding a cloak 
to wrap May’s dainty shoulders. 

May laughed her own little tinkling, 
merry laugh, and with many embraces 

from aunt, uncle and cousins, she and I 
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jumped into the carriage where uncle 
Frank already sat waiting for us, the per. 
fect picture of patience, and we whirled 
away from theGrange. The last object we 
saw was Edgar waving his hat and kiss- 
ing his hand to his-little lady-love, who 
returned the signals ’till he was hidden 
by the trees when she coiled herself up 
in the corner and cried. Ah! poor child, 
your tears are sweet now. The day will 
come when those bright pearls, wept for 
him, will be as drops of blood wrung from 
the tender, loving heart. 


IV. 


The moon had silvered every leaf, and 

tree, and flower, with her glorious light 
as we drove into E , three days after 
we left the Grange. Open carriages 
dashed past us, the merry voices of their 
youthful occupants sounding loud and 
clear in the otherwise perfect stillness of 
the night. May looked eagerly out of the 
window and gave a little exclamation of 
delight whenever she recognized a friend 
in any of the gay frolickers who whirled 
by us. We were all very weary, and as 
soon as possible after we reached Mrs, 
Vere’s house we retired. That night was 
one of perfect rest, and the next morning 
May and myself were as gay as larks. 
She ran about the house, showing me all 
her treasures, and calling upon me to 
join her in delight at seeing her own old 
home. Her little nieces and nephews 
were perfectly crazy with joy at behold- 
ing her once more, and as she frolicked 
about, singing and tossing the merry 
baby, I thought “ can Edgar make her as 
happy as she is here, in thn midst of loy- 
ing and devoted hearts?” A week after, 
when I saw her raptures over a letter 
from that same Edgar, I did not need to 
ask myself that question. 

The month of October passed very 
quickly for me, though slowly for May, 
who was looking forward to the early 
days of the bleak November with as long- 
ing eyes as if it was the month of violets 

and crocuses. I was roused out of my 
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quiet enjoyment of things to be as merry 
and lively as May herself. Truly the 
old town was a glorious old place! The 
grand old gentlemen, their noble dames, 
the merry, tender, loving young girls, and 
the gallant youths, all formed a society 
which was truly delightful to those who 
were fortunate enough to be able to enjoy 
it. Mrs, Vere was universally beloved, 
and May, of course was every body’s 
pet, so I was received most hospitably. I 
look back now to those days as the hap- 
piest of my life. I was young, gay and 
light-hearted. If sorrow came and laid 
its icy finger on my heart, I shook off the 
chill and bade it begone. My days flew 
by, my hours were winged, I had my dar- 
ling, and what wanted I beside? Ah, 
friend ! I was happy then, and though now 
years, long sorrowful years have passed, 
the scenes of my early youth come back 
to me as fresh and sweet as they were in 
the days of long ago. I see my lost May 
standing before me in all her youthful 
beauty, and purity, and innocence. She 
is ever with me, ever before my eyes. 
There’s not an hour by day, or in dream- 
ing night but I am with her; there’s not 
a wind but whispers of her name, not a 
‘flower that sleeps beneath the moon but 
in its hues or fragrance tells a tale of 
her. Oh, darling, there is one angel more 
in heaven, but we aredesolate. But were 
the question asked of me as of the woman 
of old, “Is it well with thee? Is it well 
with the child?” The response would be, 
‘‘Dear Lord, it is well!” 


V. 
THE BALL. 


I can but pause over this happy pe- 
riod of my life. I linger on each day, 
each moment of happiness, but time 
passes, and the work I have undertaken 
must be completed, the labour of love 
must be ended. The first night of No- 
vember there was to be a public ball in 
E——. Of course May and myself were 
to go, though it was sadly against her 
will, as Edgar was expected that night. 
However her sister insisted upon it, and 
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she agreed to go. How beautiful she 
was when she went down to the parlour 
after dressing for the ball! She looked 
like a fleecy cloud when the rosy tints 
of the setting sun are lighting it up. A 
white Camellia in her bosom, and one or 
two, with the buds, were her sole orna- 
ments. 

After leaving word with the servants 
to tell Edgar to take care of himself till 
our return, we departed for the ball. 
When we arrived we found a brilliant 
company assembled, and a fine band play- 
ing. May and myself were soon in the 
midst of the dancers and whirling round 
merrily, while everywhere I heard the 
whispered praises of the pet and belle 
of the old town. 

About midnight, being tired of the 
dance, we stole off to a curtained recess, 
and threw ourselves on the velvet otto- 
mans. We sat for sometime chatting 
softly and looking at the gay dancers 
tripping so gracefully before us, when a 
low cry from May made me start and 
look at her. She was gazing toward the 
door, and my eyes, following the direc- 
tion of hers, beheld the object which had 
startled her, and brought such a bright 
glow to her cheek. 

There stood Edgar. 

“Why, there’s our truant!” I said 
laughingly, trying to give her time to re- 
cover herself. “ He is looking for some 
one, May! How handsome he looks !” 

And, indeed, as Edgar Travis stood 
there in that throng of gallant and no- 
ble gentlemen, I thought, ‘“‘ Where is 
one that can compete with him?” He 
was very tall and fine-looking, with the 
handsomest face I ever beheld in mortal 
man. His eyes, large and black, seemed 
to flash and beam down to the very 
depths of your soul; his raven curls, 
short and crisp, lay on a noble brow, 
pure and high and broad, But his 
mouth,—what was it about that beauti- 
ful mouth that gave tMfe attentive be- 
holder a sensation of pain? The lips, 
so nervous and flexible, though wreathed 
with the loveliest, most winning smile, 
were untrue. It was an undefined sense 
of instability, fickleness, which you felt 
—something you could not trust, you 
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hardly knew why. But his manners and 
words were so gentle, so courteous, that 
you never thought of doubting him 
when by his side. 

I turned to look at May. Her eyes 
were dancing, and every moment seemed 
to be an hour to her. Her looks were 
fixed upon Edgar as he fought his way 
through the crowd in search of us, He 
came nearer and nearer, but I knew 
by his anxious looks that he had not seen 
us. 

“ May, darling, he will never see us 
here,”’ I whispered, ‘‘let us go out into 
the room.” 

“Oh! I cannot, I cannot meet him 
there,” she replied. 

I left her, and going to Mrs. Vere, I 
waited a moment till Edgar came up, 
when eagerly seizing his extended hand, 
and hardly giving him time to tell me, 
I whispered, “‘ May is yonder in that re- 
cess,” 

He smiled, nodded, gave me a grateful 
look, and was gone. 

Presently the music commenced, I was 
led off to the dance, and saw no more of 
them till we went into the supper-room, 
where I beheld May leaning on his arm 
and looking perfectly happy and content. 
The night passed on delightfully for all 
of us, and we left the ball in the “ wee 
hours.” 

May and I came to the conclusion in 
our own private retreat up-stairs, that 
never had we spent a happier evening. 

So true it is, that the young cull flow- 
ers where the old see thorns alone. 


VI. 
WINTERTIME. 


That winter passed with us three very 
much as the preceding summer had done. 
Only in place of boating excursions, we 
had sleigh-rides, and these we enjoyed 
amazingly, as all lassies do. 

What could be more delightful than to 
start off on a glorious winter’s night, 
with a bright moon to light our way, in 
a large sleigh, with -four or six horses, 
covered with bells, a pleasant party, all 


in the full glow of youth, and health, and 
spirits, on a splendid road, for a ten miles’ 
ride in the country! 

O, what fun we had! It was not gen- 
erally known that May and Edgar were 
engaged. He did not wish it, May said. 
He was always with us, and I used to tell 
him that his studies must suffer, from his 
constant attendance at Mrs. Vere’s. He 
spoke a great deal when he first came to 
us, of a Miss Bertha Moiner, whom he 
had met in October. He described her 
as a very reserved, cold woman, of the 
most wonderful and varied talent. She 
was very poor, and had recently come to 
X—— county to live with a widowed 
mother. She seemed to possess a pecu- 
liar fascination for Edgar, and May and 
I used to laugh at him and tease him 
about her, He took our teasing very 
well, and would cast such loving looks at 


‘May, that she was forced to let him alone 


in spite of herself. So the winter sped, 
and when April came—bright month of 
smiles and tears, and budding violets—I 
bade adieu to my pet, and was off to the 
uplands. 

My darling uncle was delighted to have 
me at home again, and scolded me well, 
for leaving him desolate for so long a 
time. I found my sweet home at ‘* Wood- 
side” more charming than ever, after 
having been parted from it so many 
months, and I never tired of wandering 
around everywhere, and surveying its 
many beauties with a loving eye. 

During the spring, I went to X-——, to 
visit Grandmamma. and there I saw Miss 
Moiner. I did not wonder then that she 
had taken so strong a hold on Edgar’s 
fancy. She was a most remarkable per- 
son. Her manners were peculiarly bril- 
liant, but there was a strange undercur- 
rent of gloom and mystery in her which 
I did not like. Icould not believe in her. 
She was soft, and specious, but there was 
no truth in her. From the little I saw of 
her, I judged she was very ambitious, and 
as proud as Lucifer. We did not fancy 
each other, and I left X——, thinking 
very little about her, and caring less, but 
sometimes the thought of those big, wick- 
ed black eyes, would come acruss me, and 
almost frighteh me. : 
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VIt. 
FALSE! FALSE! FALSE! : 


Thus the spring and early summer fiit- 
ted by, and with July came Edgar. I 
saw very little of him during that sum- 
mer. He spent his vacation at Grand- 
mamma’s. Report said he was very at- 
tentive to Bertha Moiner, but I laughed 
at Madam Rumor, and thought to my- 
self, ‘‘ I know better.” That summer was 
not happy like the one before. We had 
the same group of young people, save 
one, but alas! that one was wanting; the 
pet and darling of all. How I missed 
her, words cannot tell. I had one great 
consolation, however; we were to spend 
the following winter together in the Cap- 
ital. I was to go down the first of Octo- 
ber, and was, of course, looking forward 
with much joy, to seeing May, and being 
with her, another happy winter like the 
last. — 

One bright, beautiful day, in Septem- 
ber, about a week before I purposed leav- 
ing ‘‘ Woodside,” I was sitting on the pi- 
azza, reading, when Edgar came gallop- 
ing up. I was delighted to see him, as 
it was the first time for many weeks. He 
seemed restless, and ill at ease; told me 
he could not stay; he had only ridden 
down to bid me “ good-bye,” and must 
hurry back; and dropped into a chair 
beside me. After a little desultory talk 
I said: 

“Edgar, am I to have the pleasure of 
your company next week as far as the 
capital? I suppose you will start for 
E —— about that time.” 

“Why, I thought you knew it,” he 
said. “I am not going back to E—— 
at all.” 

“Why, Edgar, you astonish me,” I 
cried, ‘Not return to E——! What 
are you thinking of? I thought you 
were perfectly delighted with the place.” 

“Solam; but I am not going back 
this year, at any rate,” 

“* Ah, Edgar,” I said playfully. ‘How 
much has Bertha Moiner to do with this 
determination ?” 

I was surprised and shocked to see a 
deep flush overspread hig face at these 
words. 
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“Why Edgar,” I cried, “I did not 
mean to make you hoist your piratical 
colours. I beg pardon!” 

I saw that he was painfully embar- 
rassed, and to turn the subject I said: 

“When did you last hear from May ?” 

He turned perfectly white, and flash- 
ing his eyes at me, he muttered between 
his teeth : 

“‘ Never speak that name to me again, 
if you do not wish to drive me mad !” 

As I looked at him in speechless ter- 
ror, and laid my hand-on his arm, as if 
to implore him to speak, and tell me 
what he meant, he broke from me, and 
rushing down the steps, sprang on his 
horse, and the next moment he was out 
of sight, on the road to X——. 

I sat down on the rustic bench where 
he had left me, and tried to think. 
What was it? ° What had happened? I 
asked myself. Was that woman, Bertha 
Moiner, that tempter, with her madden- 
ing eyes the cause of all ? 

“Oh! my poor broken-hearted May! 
Oh! she loves him so!” I wept bitterly. 
The force of woe which was to crush her 
was on me, too, and how could I help 
her? I could do nothing. Edgar had 
left me, without a word to lead or help 
me. I must hasten my departure, so as 
to get to May to comfort her, if what I 
feared were really so. Poor little dove! 
Oh, how could he, how could he have the 
heart to do her so! But I must do some- 
thing. I rushed into the house to find 
my uncle, to tell him I must go sooner 
than I intended, and to beg that he would 
arrange his matters so as to take me down 
two days from that time. I did not tell 
him my reasons for going so suddenly, 
and he did not ask, for he had perfect 
trust in his little niece, and seeing me 
so eager, he knew there was a good 
reason for this apparently strange con- 
duct. 

Two days from that time we started 
for the capital, and when we got there, 
I found that May had not arrived. My 
uncle was to go back that night, and as 
it was late, I bade him good-bye, and re- 
tired at once. Being told that May was 
expected the next morning early, I re- 
quested the maid to awaken me at a very 
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early hour, for I wished to meet her and 
hear the worst at once. I had no hope, 
for during my journey, I had called to 
mind the various things I had heard of 
Edgar and Miss Moiner, during the past 
summer, and also had remembered the 
way in which Edgar talked of her when 
he went to E——. Icould very well un- 
derstand why she should wish to entangle 
Edgar, because she was ambitious, and 
poor, and proud, but how he could be led 
away from May, by her! 

My dreams that night were of May, 
but the fiendish black eyes of Bertha 
Moiner seemed burning into my heart 
and brain. 


ae 


VIII. 
‘* PEARS, IDLE TEARS!” 


Towards dawn I fell into an untroubled, 
dreamless sleep, and when I awoke the 
October sun was shining full upon my 
face, and there by my bedside, sat May. 
I sprang up and clasped her in a close 
embrace. 

Not a word was spoken on either side, 
but I felt her heart beating fearfully 
quick, and I thought how different this 
meeting was from that which we had an- 
ticipated. For I knew it all now. My 
first glance at May told me that she was no 
longer the bright, merry bird, I had left 
in E——, six months before, and I knew 
that Edgar had done that which would 
prey on his spirit to the end of his life, 
and make him a sorrowful, remorseful 
man forever. I held my darling close in 
my fond arms, and pillowed her little 
head on my own pure heart. And as I 
murmured loving, tender words in her 
ear, the violent grief which she had 
been struggling to send back to the in- 
most recesses of her heart found vent at 
last, and burst forth with an intensity of 
anguish that terrified me. It seemed as 
if her very heart were breaking. 

“Ob! May, darling, you grieve me— 
you kill me—when you give way so. 
Hush, hush, darling ; do not, do not weep 
so terribly. May, my own little May, 
look up, I know your troubles; I feel for 
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you with my whole heart. Oh! darling, 
Lily loves you more than life.” 

I poured these incoherent words into 
her ear, as she lay in my arms, and as I 
spoke, her sobs became less violent, and 
she raised her blue eyes to mine, all full 
of tears, and said gently, and earnestly, 

“Oh! Lily, why did he write that 
cruel letter? What did I do? I know 
he loved me once, and, oh! Lily, I loved 
him so!” 

She hid her face again, and wept soft- 
ly, and silently, as if she feared to dis- 
tress me. 

“May, I knew nothing about it, till 
three days ago, and I believe, from 
scmething he said then, and from other 
things that I have heard, that Ber- 
tha Moiner is at the bottom of this mat- 
ter; and, May, though he is my cousin, 
I will say that any man who can desert 
you for such a woman, is not worthy to 
approach you. Forget him, dear one, he 
is not worthy.” 

“Ah, Lily, it is easy to say, ‘ Forget 
him,’ but how can I? For almost two 
years my very heart has been bound up 
in him, and how can I live, and not love 
him! But, Lily, no one shall say I 
grieve for him. No, though my heart 
should break in the effort, I will be 
merry and gay, and no human being 
shall know of the misery that gnaws at 
my soul.’” 

She stood erect and drew her little 
figure up like a queen, as I had seen her 
do once before, 

“No one, Lily, but you shall know of 
the bitterness of death that is bearing me 
away. Oh! Lily, if sometimes I give 
way, bear with me, pity me, for I cannot 
teach myself all at once to grow cold and 
strong. Lam but a young thing, Lily, 
and life was very sweet to me till now.” 

There was a sadness and hopelessness 
in her voice which almost broke my 
heart; but, she shed no more tears, and 
was so quiet and composed, that I could 
not help being so too. If I had not been 
a witness to that overpowering sorrow, I 
should have believed her as cold and 
frozen as she seemed. But “the heart 
knoweth its own bitterness,” and I knew 
that when May was laughing so merrily, 
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and flitting through the dance so lightly, 
that her poor heart was bowing down 
under the weight of sorrow laid upon it. 

Two weeks after I got to the capital, 
I received, very much to surprise, a let- 
ter from Edgar. It ran thus,— 


“Dear Lity:—Will you oblige me by 
asking Miss Vivian to enclose to my di- 
rection at X——, all my letters to her? 

“Truly your cousin. 
“Epaar Travis.” 


This cool letter infuriated me. At 
that moment I hated Edgar Travis, and 
would have given worlds to have been 
able to tell him how I despised and 
scorned him. I was determined to say 
nothing on the subject to May, but just 
to give her the letter, and let her judge 
for herself. I did this, and never shall I 
forget the scene that ensued. May, poor 
little May! All the coldness and reserve 
of the past weeks melted away at the 
sight of the well known handwriting like 
snow before burning lava. She sobbed 
and moaned so piteously that it almost 
drove me frantic. At last she recovered 
speech enough to bid me tell him that 
she had burnt all his former letters when 
she received his last. For hours I tried 
to comfort her and rouse her from the 
agony of despair that had come over her, 
but it was all in vain. At last, however, 
she rose up with a violent effort, and 
said,— 

“There, Lily, I have bid farewell for- 
ever to youth, and love, and hope, hence- 
forth they are dead words tome. I have 
taken up my cross of sorrow, and pain, 
and despair; this is the last time you 
will ever see me weep,—it is all over.” 

She put her arms about my neck and 
kissed me, My heart yearned towards 
her, my poor stricken lamb! Those 
tears were the last May Vivian ever 
shed. 

I cannot bear to look back upon those 
days. All was unreal; a horrible mocke- 
ry. In the blithest and gayest halls of 
mirth and revelry, the skeleton would 
look over my shoulder. I shuddered 
when I thought of the life May led, 
While this, her first grief, had taken up 
its abode in her heart, and was saying to 


her forever, ‘“‘ Thou art mine!” she was, 
to all seeming, wild with happiness and 
pleasure. No human eye knew what 
scenes were enacted in the inmost reces- 
ses of her life. When not in the whirl 
of fashion and worldliness, she was shut 
up, alone in her own chamber. When- 
ever, by any chance I saw her alone, I 
felt as if it were some one else; not my 
merry, open-hearted, loving May. She 
never came to my room for a little quiet 
chat now at night, as she used to do in 
days gone by. When she returned late 
from a ball, she did not linger as of 
yore with me, but went at once to her 
own room, and I saw her no more till 
the gay life had begun again the follow- 
ing day. 

Oh! it was a miserable, wretched win- 
ter; and long ago as it was, I cannot 
write of that time now without a feeling 
of undefined pain and vague unrest. 

Among all May’s admirers (and they 
were many ;) the only one she seemed to 
like at all, was a Doctor Weston. He 
was a very elegant looking man, tall and 
commanding ; but with a sternness about 
his face that I thought would frighten a 
gentle little thing, like May, but such 
was not the case. She seemed to have 
changed as much in character of late, as 
she had done in manner. All the soft- 
ness of girlhood was gone; she was a 
woman, 

Seeing, that of all the crowd around 
her, she could only endure Doctor Wes- 
ton, I was not surprised, when she came 
to me one night in the latter part of 
February, only a few weeks before we 
were to leave the capital, and told me as 
calmly and composedly as if she were in- 
forming me of an engagement for a 
dance, that she was engaged to be mar- 
ried to him. Though not surprised I 
was a little startled at the suddenness of 
the communication. 

“ May,” I cried, “‘is it really so?” <A 
flush overspread her ushally pale face, 
but soon fled again, and she answered 
nothing. I knew that the scene which 
memory brought before my. mental eyes 
was present to her too ;—a room at the 
“Grange ;” a girl bending over unpacked 
trunks, a little maiden flying in, with 
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burning cheeks, and bright eyes, and 
eager, nervous utterance, This was the 
picture painted on our souls, and I knew 
that the veil of ice was lifted in that 
moment from her heart, and she could 
have wept over her lost happiness and 
blighted hopes. But the tears she had 
stifled so long, refused to come at her 
bidding, and the only sign of pain was 
a brief shadow on her pure high brow. 

She pushed the curls from my fore- 
head and bent and kissed it. 

“Don’t speak to me of it, Lily, dear,” 
she whispered: “I must tell you this. 
He knows all, and is willing to take me 
asIam. His noble heart is a blessed 
refuge, to which I long to flee. He will 
not be troubled with me long. I am 
passing away, and it is well. This world 
has no joy or gladness for me; all I 
long for is rest, everlasting rest on the 
bosom of my Saviour, in that land 
where there’s no sin, nor any sighing.” 

My tears flowed freely—I could not 
help it. 

‘* Don’t Lily, don’t weep for me. Why 
should I wish to stay? The bitterness 
of death has passed over my soul; all 
that remains now is the perfect joy of 
knowing that, in a few short weeks, per- 
haps days, I shall have to bid farewell 
to life and all its sorrows, and shall 
take my flight to that blessed home, 
‘where the wicked cease from troubling 
and where the weary are at rest.’”’ 

She glided away from me and was 
gone. 


IX. 
THE LETTER. 


The days dragged on, bringing with 
them fresh grief for me, as I watched 
May’s cheek grow thinner and paler, ex- 
cept when excitement called up a crimson 
flush. Her slender form grew more slen- 
der still, her languid steps more languid. 
My heart told me that she was fading 
away like a gentle summer flower in the 
first cold autumn blasts. I never saw 
anything like the devotion of Doctor 
Weston—he watched each motion, each 


glance, and strove to turn aside from her 
every care and trouble. When I saw his 
tender love for my little May, I did not 
wonder that she had gladly found a 
refuge in that noble heart. 

The spring had come and I was still in 
the capital. My home had been beckon- 
ing to me for many days, but I could not 
desert my darling when she wanted me. 
I promised to return to E—— with her, 
and stay till after her marriage, which 
was to take place on the lst. of May. I 
wrote to my uncle to inform him of my 
plans, and in the letter that I received in 
answer, he communicated a piece of in- 
telligence which at first startled me, and 
then made the blood boil in my veins. 

He said, ‘“‘ you never told me that the 
engagement between May and Edgar was 
broken off, and I was very much sur- 


. prised, a few days before the arrival of 


your last letter, to receive a note from 
Edgar, in which he formally announced 
that he was engaged to Miss Bertha 
Moiner, and was to be married to her the 
middle of April. I hear that immedi- 
ately after their marriage, they will come 
to live near E . Edgar is very young 
to be taking a wife—not yet twenty! I 
wonder that he should go away from his 
own people to live, but I suppose he will 
only remain away till he is of age, when 
he will come into possession of his own 
fine estate. I sincerely hope this affair 
may turn out well, but I doubt it. If 
you remain, as you speak of doing, till 
after the Ist. of May, you will doubtless 
see them.” 

The rest of the letter only contained 
messages and congratulations for May. 

I placed it in her hand and left her. [ 
paced up aud down my chamber, fairly 
furious with Edgar. That ambitious, 
proud woman had duped him, that was 
certain, and after my first passion of 
rage had passed away, I only felt pity 
for him, for I knew he could not be hap- 
py with the thought of what he had 
lost always coming up before him, and 
haunting him forever. 

“‘ Poor Edgar,” I thought, ‘‘ what has 
he gotten in exchange for peace, and hap- 
piness, and love, and a good conscience ? 
That woman does not love him. She 
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marries him for position, and riches, and 
a home. Who knows, who can tell why 
he marries her ?” 

It was all a mystery to me, and it is to 
this day. 

When next I met May, she was per- 
fectly calm and composed, nor was there 
a trace of tears on her cheek. She gave 
me the letter, and merely said, 

“Thank your uncle for his kind 
wishes and love.” 

She made no mention of Edgar, and 
I dared not breathe his name to her. 
Her grief was sacred in my eyes. I 
knew that she loved me as dearly as ever, 
and that it was not her fault that the 
blight that had fallen on her, had chilled 
her and frozen up as it were, all the little 
winning, loving ways that were so sweet 
to me in days gone by. 


x. 
THE FIFTH OF APRIL. 


We left the capital early in April, 
when everything was fresh and green, 
and as I looked back upon its beautiful 
hills, I thought, “ how could I have been 
so miserable in the midst of eo much 
loveliness ?”” I left it with no regret, 
but rather with feelings of relief, for the 
saddest hours of my young life had been 
spent there, and.I fondly hoped that all 
would be well again when we were once 
more in dear old E—— ; that May would 
recover health and spirits in her own na- 
tive air. Alas! 

We found Mrs. Vere very anxious 
about her, and so she took her in her 
sisterly arms, and weptover her. I look- 
ed to see tears in May’s eyes, but, no, 
there was no moisture in those blue 
orbs ; only a strong calmness and compo- 
sure. 

The weeks that ensued were busy ones, 
and we all strove to drown thought in 
work, but the sight of a little, slender, 
drooping figure that sat ever in the same 
spot, with hands folded on her lap, and 
eyes steadfastly fixed on the broad, laugh- 
ing waters of the river, would upset our 
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calmness, and the tears would rise in 
spite of all our efforts. 

She faded day by day, but we thought 
that when the bustle of preparation was 
over, and she was quiet once more, she 
would be better. They were to go South 
to Doctor Weston’s plantation, and I 
thought if there were happiness for 
May in this world, she would find it 
there, in the sweet home of one who 
lived but to make her happy. 

Days passed on ; we tried to cheer her 
and rouse her from the languor and half 
stupor into which she had fallen, but 
all our efforts were fruitless. ‘ Time,” 
I thought, “is the only cure for grief 
such as hers, and to time we must 
leave it.” ‘ 

I had heard from uncle Frank, that 
Edgar’s wedding was to he the fifth of 
April, and that on the first of May he 
and his bride would arrive in E——. 
“How very, very strange,” I thought ; 
“he brings his wife here on May’s 
wedding day!” | 

As usual, I gave her uncle’s letter, 
which she read without remark or com- 
ment of any sort, and then returned it 
to me. 

The morning of the fifth of April 
dawned bright and clear, but soon a 
heavy shower fell, and decked leaf and 
shrub and flower with pearly drops. 
Then the sunshine burst forth again, and 
a3 I stood at the window and watched 
the effect of the beams on the rain-drops, 
I prayed that such might be May’s des- 
tiny. Her life began in sunshine, then 
came the heavy, dark cloud of sorrow to 
overshadow it, but now the sunlight was 
coming again, “and oh!” I murmured, 
“God grant that the cloud be rolled 
away forever!” 

May remained in her own room all 
that day, and would admit no one, not 
even Mrs. Vere. ’ 

We had to content ourselves with 
looking on her dainty little bride’s 
clothes. As I sat there, sewing away, 
my thoughts would dwell on Edgar 
Travis. I felt sure that he was not hap- 
py, and I thought with horror of having 
to receive, as my cousin, that hateful wo- 
man with the bold black eyes. 
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This was Edgar’s wedding day, and 
how different from the one I had pictur- 
ed to myself, where blue eyes looked 
lovingly on him, and brown curls hid the 
girlish, rosy cheek from his fond gaze. 
Ah, Edgar Travis! did not thoughts of 
those eyes and those curls come between 
you and your vows that day? When 
you plighted your troth, was not “I, Ed- 
gar, take thee, May,” spoken in your 
heart, though the name of Bertha was 
on your lips? 

“The heart that has truly loved, never 
forgets,” and I know, that truly did 
you love May Vivian. 

The next day May was more herself 
than I had seen her for many weeks. 
She talked, and even laughed and jested 
a little; consequently our spirits rose, 
and we were very merry and hopeful. 


That day passed quickly, and the next, » 


and the next, and each day we thought 
she improved a little, mentally as well as 
bodily. The work went on briskly now, 
with May’s nimble little fingers to help, 
“and all went merry as a marriage bell.” 

A few more days were all that remain- 
ed of the fickle month of April, and the 
sweet May was coming with crown of 
flowers, with gush of waters, and with 
song of birds; but we thought the faint 
roses on the cheeks of our May, the 
sweetest, brightest things the gentle 
spring could bring. 

Dr, Weston had come, and he looked 
so pleased and joyful when he found 
May looking better, and more cheerful, 
that my heart warmed towards him more 
and more. 

Those latter days of April were very 
quiet, sweet hours for May and myself. 
I love to look back to them now, and 
think over all that passed between us, 
The curtain seemed lifted away from her 
heart, and she was again the loving lit- 
tle friend that she had been in days of 
yore. I love to think of her affection 
for me, which showed itself then in 
many little ways that belonged to May 
alone. My precious child! She would 
come and kneel by me, and lay her curly 
head on my shoulder, and murmur loy- 
ing words in my ear. She would whis- 
per how dear as I was to her; how could 


she do without her darling Lily? She 
was never merry, but she was cheerful 
and placid. There was a shadow of sor- 
row and grave thought in her blue eyes 
now, which had not been there in the 
days of her wild happiness, but I loved 
her even more than I had done then. 

The last day came. It was one of the 
fairest of the blithe spring-time, Not a 
cloud was to be seen, and May and I es- 
caped from the turmoil in the house, 
and ran down to the river banks. There 
was one pretty littlee“‘zephyr” floating 
on the bright waters. We jumped in, 
and were borne gently out on the broad 
bosom of the river. 

I shall never forget that day. As I 
looked up into that infinite blue, and 
thought of the sorrow and suffering on 
this earth, I “longed for the wings of a 
dove, that I might flee away and be at 
rest.” The waves rippled and sang un- 
der the boat; the sky laughed above us; 
the wind rustled in the tender, green 
leaves of the noble trees on the sloping 
banks ; the birds almost burst their tiny 
throats, making sweet melody to God, 
and the little wild flowers blossomed like 
gems in the shady, green grass, close to 
the water’s edge. 

May lay on the cushioned seat with 
her head on my lap. The up-turned face 
had a glorified look on it that startled 
me. 

“May,” I whispered. 

“ Don’t speak,” she said, but she took 
my hand and held it tightly in both hers, 
and thus she lay for hours. 

Memory brought back to me, as we 
floated silently on that bright river, all 
the happy hours we had passed together, 
and as I pondered, a strange feeling 
came over me. I knew within myself 
that this was the last time that May 
would ever thus clasp my hand,—the 
last time she would ever lay that little 
head upon my knee. It did not make 
me feel sad at all. There was even a 
sensation of pleasure in my heart, as 
if it was whispered to me, that she 
would be happy; therefore, I could not 
be utterly miserable. 

I drew her closer to me, and kissed 
her. A wondrous peace came upon me 
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with the touch of those sweet lips. I 
knew she was at rest. I knew that no 
matter what happened now, May would 
he free from sorrow forever. 

When the sun was low in the western 
sky we put back to shore. I thought as 
we wandered on the bank under the 
trees, “‘ A day like this is worth to the 
soul more than all the revels and fes- 
tivities of many years. It seems to bes- 
tow a holy calm and quietude, and to fit 
us for the toils and cares of life.” 

That night, the last before her bridal, 
I went to May’s room. She lay in the 
moonlight, looking like a gleam from 
another world. The meek face and 
quiet eyes shone on me, as I entered 
softly. i 
“Ah, Lily, thank you for coming, 
darling. I have been wanting you. There 
is something I must say to you. I could 
not tell you to-day in the bright sun- 
light, but here, with the solemn, holy 
moon looking upon us, you must listen. 
Sit by me here. This is my last mes- 
sage. Tell Edgar—” 

I started at the name. She had not 
mentioned him to me since that never- 
to-be-forgotten day in the capital. With- 
out noticing my emotion, she contin- 
ued— 

“Tell Edgar that I forgive him all. 
Tell him I know now, that I was a weak, 
foolish little thing, and not worthy of 
his love. Tell him I pray he may be 
happy with the one he has chosen, and 
never think of me save as one who loved 
him fondly, and valued his happiness 
above her own. Will you do this for me, 
Lily ?”? 4 

I answered as clearly as I could, for 
tears choaked my utterance. 

“Don’t grieve, Lily. I am at rest. 
God bless you. You have always been 
good and kind to poor little May. I 
love you, Lily; I have always loved you. 
Do you remember our first meeting ?” 

Oh! how well I remembered! It was 
then that I first told her of Edgar, and 
bade her take care of her heart. Poor 
heart! Now it was broken, withered. 
She went on— 

“ You must think of me sometimes, 
Lily, and above all, pray for me. Pray 
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that my ‘faith fail not.’ And, Lily, if 
I should die soon, will you say to Harry 
that ’tis best; that I had but a broken 
heart to give him. And comfort him, 
Lily ; do not let him grieve too much 
for me.” 

“May, darling, you must not talk sor- 
rowfully this last night of your maiden 
life. Look hopefully to the bright fu- 
ture, and think of the peace in store for 
you.” § 

‘No, Lily, if I live, my path will be 
ever in the shadow. The sunshine is all 
gone.” 

She shut her gentle eyes, and I bent 
over her and kissed her. She opened 
them again— ‘ 

**God bless you, Lily!” 

And so I left her. 


XII. 
IT 18 WELL. 


How shall I write it! Oh, friend! long 
and weary years have rolled on since that 
May-day, but the misery is fresh in my 
heart. I had sweet dreams that night of 


_ my little May, and I awoke in the morn- 


ing as blithe as a bird. The robins were 
singing outside my window, and as I 
threw it open, and let in the sweet May- 
breeze, I felt glad that I was alive. I 
thanked God for life, and youth, and 
health. My little robins and I sang 
praises to our Giver of all good, and when 
I was dressed I opened my door, intend- 
ing to pay May a visit, and awaken her 
with a kiss, on this her bridal morn, but 
I determined first to go to the garden and 
gather for her some fresh rose-buds. I 
revelled for a while amid the lovely and 
delicious blossoms, and then flew up-stairs 
with my hands full of the beauties, all 
wet with dew. I opened May’s door soft- 
ly, and went in. I couldnot see her face, 
as she lay turned away from the window, 
and I thought I would creep up and throw 
the dewy flowers over her, and thus awa- 
ken her. I did so, but the sweet things 
fell unheeded round her; she did not 
move. I leant over her, and peeped in 
her face half hidden in the white pillow. 
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What was it that drove the life-blood in 
waves back to my heart? I touched her 
little hand; it was cold, cold as ice. I 
screamed, and fell, but I remember no 
more. 

When I recovered my consciousness, I 
was in my own room, on the bed, and 
May’s maid stood by me weeping. 

‘* What is it?” I cried, but I had hard- 
ly spoken, when it all come over me like 
a flash. May was dead! I had felt the 
cold hand. I shuddered at the thought. 
She was dead—dead in her youth and 
beauty, and sweetness; cut off from all 
who loved her in this world forever! But 
as this overwhelming tide of agony came 
over me, I remembered her own words 
spoken to me the last night of her life ; 
“Tam at rest!” She was happy, why 
should I weep? But when grief comes 
to us in this world, tears are the sweet 
messengers of our Heavenly Father, sent 
to comfort our poor stricken hearts, and 
to bind us closer to that Heaven, where 
‘God Himself shall wipe all tears from 
our eyes.” As she had said, if she had 
lived, her life “would have been in the 
shadow; the sunshine was all gone.” It 
was best—I wept silently for some time, 
and when I had in some measure recov- 
ered my composure, I asked Rosa where 
Mrs. Vere was. 

“In the parlour, with Dr. Weston.” 
This was the first time the idea of his an- 
guish had been presented to my mind. 

“Oh!” I cried, “ who told him?” Rosa 
said that Mrs. Vere had sent for him, and 
had been alone with him ever since. In 
the midst of her own grief, she had 
thought of his, and was now comforting 
him with gentle, tender words. 

I must not dwell on the sorrows of 
those days. On the third of May, our 
little blossom was to be laid among her 
wild-wood sisters, on the shores of that 

ever-sounding river, which seemed to 
chant a requiem for the departed one. 

We all seemed to be in a stupor. The 
blow was so sudden that we could not re- 
alize it, and I could not believe that the 
cold, motionless form, in that chamber, 
was all that remained to us of our May. 
True it had her own sweet smile, but 
those blue eyes, that were wont to beam 


so brightly on me, were closed forever. 
I could think of her as an angel in glory, 
free from all pain and sorrow, and at rest, 
but when I thought that I would never 
again on earth see her merry face, my 
tears almost blinded me. I lay on the 
couch during those two days with hardly 
the power to move or even speak. I could 
not think, and my tears at last refused to 
flow. Mrs, Vere would come often to me, 
and we would talk of our darling, as if 
she were only gone for a little time. She 
told me of poor Dr. Weston. He was al- 
most beside himself. He would only re- 
main till all was over, and then he would 
go South. Not to that home where he 
had thought to take a little bride, but to 
a distant plantation. 

The third day came. I went early in 
the morning, to take a last look at my 


- lost darling. She was even more lovely 


than when in life. 

Her eyes were closed peacefully, and 
there was a smile on her lips, and a look 
of perfect rest. 

Her little hands were folded on her bo- 
som, and white rosebuds were scattered 
over her. 

“Oh! May,” I cried, “ how can I give 
you up to the desolate tomb ?” 

A voice behind me answered, “ not to 
the tomb, but to a home of joy and peace 
in Heaven. Are you not willing that she 
should be happy, even though we are left 
desolate ?” 

I was softened at once, and turned to 
Dr. Weston. He had altered fearfully, 
and his face was haggard. With many 
tears we stood together and gazed silent- 
ly and fondly on the pale form of her we 
loved so well. 


XIII. 


THE LAST LEAF, 


All was ready. We had looked our 
last forever on all that was mortal of May 
Vivian, and they were bearing her to her 
grave by the river-side. As the proces- 
sion slowly moved from the house, a trav- 
elling carriage dashed by very quickly, 
but not before I had seen that Edgar Tra- 
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vis sat in it, and by his side, she who was 
now his wife. I never, never, to my dy- 
ing day, shall forget the look of agony 
that passed over his face, as he saw tho 
coffin draped with white, take its solemn 
Li ay way from Mrs. Vere’s door. In that look 
ao I saw the anguish of his life. I knew 
yy then that his heart was buried in that si- 
ai lent grave, under the wild flowers. 
is I dare not dwell on this sad period of 
B my life. I left Mrs. Vere’s a week after 
ny May’s funeral, for my mountain home, 
aa for whose quiet I longed. During that 
ai week I did not see or hear of Edgar Tra- 
vis, nor did I wish to. 

Poor Dr. Weston started South, the 
fourth of May, and we saw him no more. 
He lives on his estate, amongst his peo- 
ple, doing good to all, but he is a broken- 
hearted man, and he longs for his earthly 
pilgrimage to end. His noble acts will 
meet their reward in the “ Land of the 
Hereafter.” 


eo eae 





In the City. 


[Marcu 


I reached my home, and there my re- 
collection ceases. I was ill for months 
with a brain fever, and when I ut last 
grew better, the mountains were brilliant 
in their autumn robes. 

I was told that Mr. and Mrs. Travis 
had gone abroad, and I asked no more 
about them. 

My friend! my labour of love is at an 
end. It has been a pleasure, as well as 
pain, to me, to recall those bright, happy 
days of my youth, and the sorrow which 
shadowed my whole after life. 

May Vivian still lives in the memories 
of those who loved her, and her sweet 
face is engraven on their hearts. 

In that bourne of everlasting rest and 
peace, for which she longed, she sings the 
song of Moses and the Lamb, and there 
one day, we shall meet again, never to 
part, for we know that she is not lost, but 
gone before. 

GoD LOVED HER, AND SHE DIED! 


















oo? 


I flush, and my right hand grasps 
At a weapon to strike to my feet 

The stealthy tiger, the hissing asp 

That crawls in the dust of the street. 


IN THE CITY. 


I am sick of the joyless joys, 
Of the life I am living here— 

Of the heartless smiles, and the gilded toys, 
And the din that tortures the ear! 


I think of my woodland ways, 
And the sunshine, merry and free— 

Of the blooming flowers of my early days— 
And the oriole gay, in the tree! 


I see the old hall where the hours 
Fled by like a rosy dream— 

I wander again ’mid the dear sweet flowers, 
And sail on the laughing stream. 


I awake—all around is the din 
Of the selfish and hurrying throng— ~~ 

The battle of fraud and the taint of sin 

As the mad crowd rushes along. 
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Despair.—A Fantasy. 


But I turn from the sickening sight 
With scorn for the grin and the lies, 

I see the old scenes of a dead delight, 
And the tears rush hot to my eyes: 


And I sob—O me! for the hours 
That I spent in my woodland wild, 

Where the grave of my mother is happy with flowers, 
That smile on her sorrowful child ! 





DESPAIR.—A FANTASY. 


Night, the Monster- Mother of Ill, with 
her shield, black shield, broad-spread be- 


yond the edges of the world, hid me, — 


Night put aloft her shield upon her left 
arm, high between me and the glittering 
eyes, the stars; and with her right hand 
drew her black cloak around the tell-tale 
winds and strangled them. 

Then it was done! 

Upon the morrow, the old Inquisitor, 
the Sun, rose haughty in the East to 
challenge me forth where I lay, and had 
not slept. I went out in answer to his 
call. But the hypocrite, coward! he 
smiled me welcome, as he smiled before. 
I sneered in his shining sanctimonious 
face, and I got me back to my chamber, 
unheeding the anthem that went up unto 
God, spontaneous from the sinless chil- 
dren of the wood, and from the waters, 
singing as they ran, and from the beauti- 
ful ones whose voices are the fresh per- 
fumes of the morning. 

I slept—without a dream. 

Again the wonder, Day, was announced 
under the vaulted skies and along the 
red borders of the circled Earth; the Sun 
again whelmed the glad land with rivers 
of tinted waves, down-rolling from the 
burnished hills. I went forth and stood 
in the untainted flood, and breathed the 
dew-washed air that giveth life. I held 
up my hand—white, soft, woman’s hand. 
The stream of light poured through it, 
and lo! it became a five-tongued flame of 
blood, But it was beautiful—for the 


blood was all mine own, all within, and 
none upon the white hand. 

I stood there. And from unseen ships 
laden with the sweet life of flowers, that 
were floating past me, the incense of Eden 
came. The blessedness of that first hour 
of the young Day was heaped upon me, 
as, of old, the lad Abel heaped fruits upon 
his rude and rocky altar. Anda Zephyr, 
the tenderest I knew of all the daughters 
of the Dawn, came to me, timidly, and 
lifted the black locks (they had not grown 
a-sudden gray) from my brow, and kissed 
me with pure, holy, maiden lips. 

When, by these homages which Nature’s 
mute vassals pay to Man, their Lord, I 
found no transformation had been wrought 
upon me outwardly, I returned to my 
Tower and to my chamber, and scanned 
me in the glass. 

And I knew myself. There was no 
change there—nay, not so much as the 
beginnings of those faint lines, mal- 
curved, that tell quickly the story of the 
changed soul within. The eye that 
quailed before naught but the angry sun, 
still burned with darkness, as a night 
when great fires rage under the horizon; 
and the mouth which scarce could quiver 
at its master’s bidding, was rigid still, 
and uninforming as Death itself. 

Soon I paced gravely the thorough- 
fares where all the air was trembling with 
the spying forces of human intuition— 
intuition that of its own bidding reads 
the hidden things of the wicked breast, 
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reads best when most opposed. The 
ordeal was brief. Men did not shun me, 
women did not turn away shuddering. 
Then I ventured into the homes of the 
innocent, Children came to my knees, to 
prattle there, and dogs licked my hand— 
the hand that had blood in it, when I 
held it up to the sun! 

I grew cheerful then. 

Days, weeks, months, passed thus. The 
seasons returned after their kind, unfold- 
the old sweet miracles of the forest, the 
farm, the orchard life, until the complete 
Year had blessed me, as it doth bless all 
of human birth, and left me, with the 
rest, thankless, and not wonder-stricken. 

‘No spiritual change hath passed upon 
me. Can a deed transform the soul? 
Then why alters not Nature in her pro. 
cessions, ordered as they are by Him who 
hateth Sin?” 

Anon came Arrogance to me, and in- 
habited my strong heart. Wide and far 
and long I searched to find the thing 
which could fright me. In dead men’s 
eyes, in the charnel houses of the mur- 
dered, amid pestilences which men call 
“*God’s avengings,” I sought in vain. I 
slept in shrouds, I wore the garments of 
suicides, lived in haunted habitations, in 
vain. 

Some Sabbath evening bells, and the 
intwined prayers of a young mother and 
her lisping child, strove to daunt me— 
strove in vain. 

“‘Men! fools! weakling fools! a delu- 
sion, forged by cunning priests upon the 
idle stithies of their shallow brains, hath 
rendered you wicked in your own seem- 
ing. Ye, whose eye-lids have fallen para- 
lysed by superstitious fears; ye, who are 
bondsmen of the withered leaf, rustling 
before the cold wind; ye who slink aghast 
at shadows—come, I can give you whole- 
some counsel.’ 

How, as to some colossal Idol, in 
whose grim presence and for whose 
honour the generations of Cannibals 
held bloody orgies in the night of Time— 
how, as at such Idol would men, with 
eye-balls half unsocketed, stare at me, 
monumental for the horror of that deed 
I did, under the shield of Night, with 
this white hand. How would they stare, 
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if they but knew. But I said “silence!” 
And my face was dumb. And I com- 
manded the delusions of the priests to 
crouch unto me, and I spurned the phan- 
tom life out of them. “There is no re- 
morse and no despair—it is weakness, 
misnamed.” 

This was Hell’s charity. I threw it 
from my window to the listening Air and 
to the all-devouring Dark. 

If the bungling apprentices of Crime— 
the Assassin, the Poisoner, the Parricide— 
could have appropriated the comfort and 
strength that lay in these words, I, who 
had abundantly to spare of the latter, was 
not vawilling. 


It chanced to me in the latter days to 
see the sick sun weary in the west, turn- 
ing to the crystal wall that he might die. 
I would go forth to learn of him how it 
should be with me when the brief hours 
of my strength were over. Whether, 
after the sinking of this mortal frame to 
earth, there would follow straightway 
another rising? In what clime? And 
unto what end? 

This I would ask of the sick and dying orb. 

My steps led me to the Wood. 

Because the Wood was beautiful, and 
because the trees grew statelier as my 
steps advanced, I wandered far, unmind- 
ful of the Sun, which lingered to be 
questioned ere his setting. 

Statelier grew the trees, towering in 
the blithe evening air. Under the shadow 
of their multitudinous leaves, I strode 
peacefully onward. I envied not them 
that flitted homeward out of the deep 
sky, nor them that leaped merrily along 
the high branches. So sweet was it, 
cool, and calm in the shaded aisles of the 
Wood. 

But, now, the trees which were young 
when first I entered the Wood, and 
through whose splendid prime I had but 
lately passed—novw, the trees were old, 
old and gray. 

Guarled were the great roots, protrud- 
ing in thick serpent curves out of the dry 
dark earth. Contorted the mighty boles. 
Twisted and abruptly shortened the huge 
limbs. 

And never a leaf stirred upon the 
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stunted tops, nor rustled beneath the old, 
worn boughs. For leaves, alive or dead, 
there were none. And all was still there. 


And lo! while I gazed, the gray things 
of this ancient forest took shapes, human 
shapes, shapes of agony. The story of 
the Laocoon, Niobe, the Gladiator, each 
in a thousand horrid versions, was told 
there. Fire-forms from the Inferno were 
there. The lost in Gehenna, And all 
the children of Torture—mis-shapen be- 
yond the madness of imagination, yet 
human still, were multiplied near and far 
and wide in the hoary trunks of this 
strange Wood. The sufferers spake not. 


And behold! when my musing foot- 
steps brought me where the sky shone in 
the open space beyond the Wood—be- 
hold! in the interspaces between the 


writhing forms—forms now ebon-black—_ 


between these were seen radiant Angel- 
shapes, shapes of living light, placed in 
all sweet attitudes of pity, as if sorrow- 
ing for the black and tortured Forms. 
Methought it was a pretty sight. 


Then came angry mutterings. Faraway. 

I climbed the full height of that wooded 
monster which seemed stricken most in 
agony, and looked abroad. 

From wall to wall, stretched all athwart 
the broadest scope of heaven, I saw the 
savage and dark-rolling cloud which had 
gone her full term and was rife for the 
tempest in her womb. 

Descending, I sat me down, tranquilly 
to await the coming. 

It came—the tempest. 

Without prelude of big pattering drops 
and fitful winds. It fell suddenly. It 
burst down—as will burst the spheres on 
that day when God’s anger shall crush 
the shining bubbles of the Universe. 

Loud, loud, and fiercely —with light- 
ning, with wind and thunder, with lashed 
and shrieking waters—it fought in that 
strange Wood of the Tortured. Ah! to 
see them—the black fiend-trunks— 
through that glare and fight. All dancing 
now inagony. Pitying Angel-shapes all 
gone. To see them. 

It was good, it was good, it was good. 

The bellowing blast answered back to 


the thunder, roaring in the hollow skies. 
The while, with violet rapiers lunging 
incessantly, the lightning cleft this bat- 
tling din, and stabbed with fire the gray 
trees, till hot flames spouted unquench- 
able from their tops. 

Amid this rage, through the hail of 
huge limbs wrenched off and hurled sav- 
agely abroad, and amid the gnarled roots. 
hideously up-torn, I paced unhurt, serene. 

I compared the thunder to the muster- 
drum of Hell. And the courage and the 
pride and the strength and the very joy 
of war, thrilled me. 

Of the lightning, I said » 

“Thus shot Latona’s son his death- 
dealing arrows into the Achaean Camp.” 

And I smiled. The school had come 
to me again—here—in this Wood of the 
Agonized, drenched with tempest, drench- 
ed yet burning, oh! how gloriously. Glo- 
riously ! 

““Why, O! wind,” I cried, “art thou 
so partial in thy rage? Why wrench 
asunder these aged and inanimate trees ? 
Am I not here?” 

“If thou wast bold, O! wind, thou 
would’st crush me, and lift me aloft and 
tie me by my broken limbs to yonder 
bough, and there leave me, a target for 
this swift-fencing lightning.” 

* But thou dreadest me—thou, and the 
lightning with thee.” 

I grew tired of this noisy pantomime, 
and walked out of the Wood to the open 
space beyond, 

The space was wide on every side, save 
one—behind. It stretched far out from 
me. It was not fertile. 

But the way was sloping, and I walked 
onward, 


The sun was set. Set, and I had not 
questioned him. But there was a yellow 
twilight—enough to guide my slow foot- 
steps over the smooth way, that went 
ever sloping. 

Andas I went walking, I talked to myself. 

“In the storm-torn Wood behind me, I 
tasted the last of joy. 

“ How strong and calm I was! 

“The breath that came within and 
went without me there, had the power not 
the fury of the storm, 
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“ All human joys, I sucked insipid— 
long ago. Of those delights, forbidden 
because they are named ‘crimes,’ I knew 
more than man hath known or can know. 

“‘T foresee that I shall soon be weary.” 

Thus thinking aloud, I walked onward, 
downward. A long time, I so walked. 
The way was sloping, smooth. 

“ Strange, how this twilight lingers ! 

“What detains the night? Doth it, 
too, fear me and retreat before me?” 

And now—now, I saw how sterile the 
space was, Of dark grey soil—herbless 
—utterly without life. And it stretched 
wide and far. 

“Dark grey beneath. Above, dull yel- 
low. It is not cloud—it is not sky. Oh! 
what is it? 

“‘T hear no sound—the air is dead. I 
seenolivingthing. Itis not good to be here. 

“T will go back, I will go back to the 
hoary wood and to the tempestuous winds 
again. Yes, I will go quickly back.” 

Many, many leagues I returned, but 
found not the Wood nor felt the stir of the 
living air. Wide, wide, wide, the dark 
grey desert reached. And that yellow 
twilight prevailed and canopied me. 

My steps went busy then. North and 
South and East and West they went, but 
never went they beyond the borders of 
that dark grey soil, from out that sickly 
twilight. 

Unfatigued, I sat me down. I hunger- 
ed not nor thirsted. I bowed my head. 

And time rolled on. 

On, on, on, on. 

And time rolled on. 

My bowed head was raised. And a 
wild voice did cry aloud: 

“How many centuries have died since 
I sat me here? Where is the life with- 
out me—the life of men, of beasts, birds, 
insects, flowers, of the breathing, motion- 
ful air? There was such life. When? 
How ?——Was there ever aught beside 
this ghastly cope, which bends not, as 
bent Heaven’s blue arch, but lies flat 
above me, and this leaden, measureless 
expanse? Which is the dream, the Past, 
or this Stagnation here ?” 

And none did answer the wild voice. 

It continued : 

“ What is it that cries questions at me 


here? Is it some madman lost in his own 
mournful mood? This, all this, is idiocy 
staring at itself—at its vacant soul.” 

And when the husky voice had rested 
a little space, it continued : 

“T have been strong, even unto pa- 
tience. For I was mad and dreaming— 
and hoped. Iam better now. I will no 
more of this—I will end it—be the end 
what it may—the Hell priests prate about, 
or worse than that. 

“My dagger is here—here nestled at 
my heart. I have proved it. I knowl 
can trust it. 

‘* What life is in thee, thou keen and 
shining blade, I wot well. And now 
another life isthine. Ah! thou art beau- 
tiful, for thou art eloquent of Death— 
sweet Death. 

“Thus, and thus, and thus, I end it.” 


“Oh! terrible and omnipotent Gop, 
have mercy, have mercy on me. Take 
back, take back thy gift of life which 
thou gavest me, and I did ask it. Or, if 
I must live, let me live where there is 
other life. If, at last, I pale before thee, 
I will not lie—will not flout thee with 
forced and feigned repentance. Demon I 
was from the womb, and demon I will re- 
main. I wish it. Let me go hence, and 
I will purchase eternal torture such as 
man nor devil ever earned. Let me go 
hence, for this dead waste doth fright me. 

“Oh Gop! the world which in my mad 
dream existed, was not too good for me. 
Assassins are there, and poisoners, and 
murderers of babes, and cannibals, and 
worse than these—hypocrites, who wor- 
ship sin in thy name. It were sweet to 
be with these, and to excel them all, as I 
have excelled. Oh! let me go back to 
them. 

“Thou wilt not. 

“Then send me here scorpions for my 
friends. Give but a vulture to fly under 
this yellow pall, and eye me with hungry 
hate. Leta single poisonous weed spring 
up beside me, to cheer me with its noi- 
some presence. Let— 

“ Alas! my plaining will never reach 
Him. 

“Coward that I am, why are not my 
prayers curses. Curses they are to Him 
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—blasphemy to Him. Yet of what avail 
are prayers or curses here! This is some 
unformed or blasted planet, which even 
Omniscience hath forgotten. 

“T will not yield.” 

So I rose and stood upon my feet, and 
looked once more to find the Wood, the 
stormy Wood, the blessed Wood, wherein 
life, life of warring elements, was. 

“* Mine eyes are dim—too dim to search 
this terrible expanse. 

“ But—what, oh! what are those un- 
even outlines far, far off upon the dreary 
horizon? What can they be but—ah! 
no—I deceive myself. Yet, yes, yes, yes, 
they are, they must be the tops of the 
Wood—the hoary Wood!” 

Along the dark grey plain I sped, as 
speed the comets on their inward courses, 
The wood is distant, but I am on the 


wings of eagles—young eagles, swoop- . 


ing to their prey. The wood is distant, 
but Iam speeding; and now—“ how could 
Ihave mistaken them. Those summits 
are not the tops of trees—they are the 
pinnacles of mountains——of great moun- 
tains, that give birth to streams—streams 
that leap and dance in all the joy of 
life, of living motion.” 

My feet are shod with lightning at the 
sight—but—alas! alas! my swift feet 
have brought me all too near. 

“There is no verdure on these moun- 
tains. They are dark—darker than the 
dark grey sand whereon I tread. And no 
white cloud floats peacefully above these 
mountains: only this dead yellow pall of 
nameless woof lies over them. But the 
streams are there—they must be there, 
and it were bliss unspeakable to hear the 
liquid tinkle of the tiniest rivulet. 

I am inthe mountains, They are dus- 
ky rocks, splintered but unworn, heaped 
and piled, enormous, where chaos in his 
frenzy hurled them. Here no moisture 
ever came. 

“Tt should make me sad and weak to 
see what I here behold. But I have no 
sinking heart, nor pain, nor any expecta- 
tion. I have a restlessness to climb these 
jagged peaks.” 

I stand upon the highest summit of 
them all, An immensity of desolation 
outspreads beneath me. I scan it with 


deliberation—scan it narrowly, At its far- 
thest limit, I descry a black and level line. 

“Tt is the sea,” I say calmly, “the 
mighty sea, from whose depths life first 
came, and will ever come. It is the sea, 
and if the sun shone above it, the sheen 
of its waters would reach to me on this 
dark and shattered pinnacle. 

I walked slowly toward this sea. 

“Tt was deeper once,” said I, “ than it 
now is. For I have passed its ancient 
margin and am descending to its bed. 

“Yes, yes; this sea was deep, was very 
deep.” 

And when I came to its waters, they 
were as ink, 

I threw myself down, prone on my 
breast, that I might lave my hands and 
brow in those ink-black waters, albeit 
they were not fevered, and needed not to 
be laved. 

Oh God! Oh terrible God! 

Lo! how this hand sinks in this water, 
and is not cooled nor made wet. 

It is dry water! It is the ashes of water! 
And this is the consumed sea! ! 

Gop! thow art, and thou avengest ! 

The dark beach of this sea of inky ash- 
es is not bestrewn with weeds or shells. 
It is an unobstructel beeah, whereon for 
ages I shall walk until I have made, with- 
out haste, the circuit of this sea. 

I shall rest then. 

Not because I shall then be wearied. 

And they shall bring devils untamed 
from Hades, and rebellious angels they 
shall bring from stars that lie on the ut- 
termost verges of space. 

They shall come to this accursed plan- 
et. They shall tear apart its shroud of 
yellow twilight. And the untamed devils, 
and the rebellious angels, with their keep- 
ers, they shall come, and they shal! look 
upon the man that lies fallen upon the 
beach beside the ashes of the consumed 
sea, and they shall be tamed, and they 
shall rebel no more. 

And he—though his face look upward 
and his eyes be open—he shall not see 
them that look upon him fallen. 

The dull life, flickering low within him, 
shall be his, and beyond this there shall 
be to him—nothing. 

And this shall be forever ! 
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ACROSS THE STREET. 


I. 


The street is drear. The rain is drifting 
Wildly towards the sea, 

Which boometh far, its strong voice lifting 
Like deep artillery. 


II. 


No foot is on the pave—but loudly 
Drives the windy rain. 

The sycamore looms very proudly, 
And taps against the pane. 


Ill. 


The street-lamps cast a pale, vague glimmer 
On torrents brawling down, 

And o’er the way, a sickly shimmer 
On maid with hair of brown. 


IV. 


She sitteth at her window, dreaming, 
Her web doth noteless sleep. 

But well I know the hot blood’s streaming 
Like floods down hillsides steep. 


Vv. 


This morn her sweet Canary’s singing 
Thrilled all her héart with pain, 

She oped the casement—sent him winging 
O’er hills gray-streaked with rain. 


VI. 


I heard her say: “ My heart is burning, 
The bird—it was his gift. 

Let Love and gift go, ne’er returning, 
Drenched by the ruthless drift.” 


Vil. 


Lo! something fluttereth ’gainst the casement, 
The door shrieks with alarms, 

She takes the bird, and (sweet debasement) 

Sinks in her Lover’s arms, 
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CATHERINE OF RUSSIA* 


[FROM THE LONDON TIMES. ] 


A single glance at the autobiography 
of Catherine now published by Alexan- 
der Herzen is quite sufficient to explain 
why the manuscript has not before seen 
the light of day. The facts which it re- 
veals are so little to the honour of the 
house of Romanoff that it was a State 
necessity to keep them a dead secret. 
The secret divulged would be meat and 
drink to those who sneer at the political 
doctrine of legitimacy; it would be the 
wine of joy and the oil of gladness to 
those who, besides repudiating the doc- 
trine of legitimacy, bear a special grudge 
to the Imperial family of Russia. M. 
Herzen an exile from Russia and an ene- 
my of the Court, is in ecstacies. We can 


hear him chuckling with delight in every © 


page of the preface. He has seized upon 
a treasure of scandal which does not 
often bless the eyes of the seeker, which 
Catherine probably intended only for the 
use of her son Paul, and which the Im- 
perial family have hitherto concealed 
from the public with the most jealous 
care. That these extraordinary memoirs 
are genuine we see no reason to doubt. 
The internal evidence is strong. In that 
German-French which is always vigorous 
and clear, if not always classical; in a 
certain precision of statement and force 
of reasoning; and in the revelation of 
curious details, which can scarcely be the 
product of imagination, we see before us 
the Empress herself, the greatest of 
Sovereigns, and of—we need not say 
what else. M. Herzen’s account also, of 
the history of the manuscript is by no 
means improbable. It was found after 
Catherine’s death among her most secret 
papers. It was under a cover directed to 
her well beloved son, the Cesarewitch 
Paul, the future Emperor. Paul kept 
the knowledge of it entirely to himself— 
breaking silence to but one friend, the 
companion of his childhood, the Prince 
Alexander Komakine, who, however, was 


allowed to take a copy, which, after the 
death of Paul, became the source of 
other copies. When Nicholas came to 
the throne, he gave orders to the secret 
police that all these should be destroyed, 
and destroyed they were, in so far as we 
know. The present copy was obtained 
after the reigning Czar ascended the 
throne. He was curious about these 
memoirs, and requested them to be 
brought to him for perusal. They were 
brought to him, and one or two copies 
were taken, which were circulated be- 
tween Moscow and St. Petersburg. How 
M. Herzen obtained a transcript we are 
not informed, and we could not expect to 
be informed. That he has acted in good 
faith we believe, although it is equally 
certain that the Russian authorities will 
endeavour to cast discredit on his publi- 
cation. It is quite possible that they 
may partially succeed; errors may be 
proved, discrepancies may be detected, it 
may be assaulted in detail. All this, 
however, cannot avail. If M. Herzen’s 
edition of these memoirs be impugned as 
spurious, there is nothing for it but to 
publish the genuine edition. In the 
meantime, and until the Russian Govern- 
ment succeed in upsetting the authority 
of M. Herzen’s manuscript, we accept 
this surreptitious copy, and proceed to in- 
troduce our readers to the Russian Court 
in the days of the Great Empress Eliza- 
beth, when as yet Catherine was only a 
Grand Duchess, with no prospect of 
reigning in her own right. We cannot 
follow M. Herzen in his view of Cathe- 
rine’s character, as exhibited in the pre- 
face. He makes out that she was more 
sinned against than sinning, Possibly 
he is right. But does not every autobiog- 
raphy lead us to the same conclusion ? 
Is it not the unconfessed object of every 
diarist, every autobiographer, to show 
that he was forced into his bad actions, 
while his good ones were perfectly spon- 
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taneous? We take Catherine as we find 
her in these memoirs. Let her conduct 
speak for itself. 

Along with her mother she arrived at 
Moscow on the 9th of February, 1744, 
a poor German princess, whose entire 
linen, as she informs us, consisted of a 
a dozen chemises, who was compelled, 
having no sheets of her own, to use those 
of her mather, and who brought an as- 
tonishing wardrobe of three or four 
dresses to a Court where they had to 
change their dresses at least three times 
a day. She arrived as the expectant 
bride of her cousin Charles Frederic, 
Duke of Holstein Gottorp, who was a 
grandson of Peter the Great, who was 
selected by the Empress Elizabeth as her 
successor, and who, in adopting the 
Greek communion, took the name of 
Peter. The life of a Court presents little 
that is attractive to ordinary mortals; 
and the life of the Russian Court was 
peculiarly dismal. Its formality was op- 


pressive, its espionage was frightful, and 
there was nothing but intrigue and drink 
to relieve the stately tedium of daily 


duties. It removed from the winter 
palace to the summer palace, and back 
again from the summer palace to the 
winter palace, reminding us on a large 
scale of what Dr. Primrose says were the 
most important incidents in the history 
of his family at Wakefield—the migra- 
tion from the blue room to the red room 
and back again from the red room to the 
blue room. In this stagnation of life, 
this Siberian ice, love was impossible and 
hatred took its place. Universal selfish- 
ness, universal suspicion, universal plot- 
ting and counter-plotting were the order 
of the day. We might add—universal 
tipple, seeing that even ladies of the 
bedchamber could get drunk. And no 
blame to the courtiers if they did drink 
largely. When they were surrounded 
with spies, when their letters were regu- 
larly opened and deciphered, when they 
knew not who next would be arrested, 
when the dreary jest passed from lip to 
lip that the Empress had said at dinner 
of a lady who was thin, ugly, and long 
necked,—“ Cou long n’est bon que pour 
la pendaison”—drinking was decided- 
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ly a resource. Intrigue, however, had 
still greater attractions. They sometimes 
found means of eluding the spies. What 
a wonderful assistant they had in the jew- 
eller, Bernard! The faithful fellow would 
come to exhibit a bracelet, and he would 
go away with a billet-doux. He deliver- 
ed his letters with great rapidity, and he 
was like our own dear Frail, safe, perfect- 
ly safe—till he was caught. Then there 
was that fiddler in the orchestra, The 
lady—Catherine herself—would walk up 
to him with the most unconscious air in 
the intervals of the concert. Clown that 
he was, he was ignorant of her approach, 
Thinking only of his nose that was so 
full of snuff, he took out his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and by the merest accident he 
left his pocket agape. Tempting letter- 
box—a letter dropped in. When that 
snuffy fiddler put his handkerchief back 
he felt a billet there which was not there 
befure. Sometimes, also, a father con- 
fessor was a useful friend in this way, 
but he was most useful of all in coun- 
ter-plotting for the benefit of the Em- 
press, who would send him to worm 
out the secrets of her courtiers, Cathe- 
rine among others. All was illusion and 
deceit. Almost the first present that 
the Empress made to Catherine newly 
arrived at the Court, and scarcely 15 
years of age was a rouge-pot. It was 
characteristic. The Court was made up 
of painted faces and whited sepulchres. 
The Empress had the cholic. The Court, 
by the way, was continually troubled 
with the cholic, and the Empress on this 
occasion was very ill indeed for several 
days. Nobody dared speak of it for fear 
of banishment—not even Catherine. It 
was a delusion to suppose that the Em- 
press could be ill, and on another occa- 
sion, when Her Majesty fell down in a 
fit, it was considered the worst part of 
the calamity that it occurred in public. 
Neither Catherine nor her husband could 
leave the palace without permission of 
the Empress,—another illusion, for they 
left it by stealth. The former begged an 
audience of Her Majesty; being out of 
favour the audience was not granted for 
eight months, at the end of which time 
when Catherine had quite forgotten her 
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request, she was invited to go to the Em- 
press. ‘‘I hear you wanted to speak to 
me,” said Elizabeth. Is this mode of 
treating a space of eight months as if it 
were but yesterday a proof of divinity? 


Or was it courtly illusion? All was 


trickery and secresy, paint and show. 
The principal amusement of the Court 
was in keeping with everything else. It 
was masquerading. The men dressed 
in women’s clothes, and the women in 
men’s, the Empress herself setting the 
example. The men did not much relish 
it, as female garments are rather un- 
wieldy ; the ladies did not like it at 
all, for they appeared as scrubby little 
boys, many of them with limbs awfully 
thick and short’; but the Empress willed 
it as she had something to show. By 
the time that Catherine came to write 


these memoirs she was a pretty good. 


judge of legs, and she observes that mas- 
culine .attire became the Empress, who 
had the finest pair of legs she ever saw 
in any man. 

It was into this sort of society that the 
German Princess was introcuced at the 
age of fifteen; and until her marriage 
she was to enjoy the protection of her 
mother, who would then be free to return 
home. The portrait of her mother drawn 
by Catherine is that of a selfish woman, 
an intriguing wife, an unfeeling mother, 
robbing her daughter of the presents 
she received, envious of her precedence, 
foolish, fidgetty, loving none, and hated 
by all. It was pleasant to escape from 
such a guardian even to fall into the 
hands of the Grand Duke Peter. Three 
years older than Catherine, Peter was 
a stupid, good-natured sort of fellow—a 
sot, a simpleton, and sickly. He was a 
drunkard from the age of 10, He would 
get drunk sitting at dinner with the Em- 
press. He was great in English beer ; 
he was terrible in English oysters. He 
had a passion for dogs and maids of 
honour. He hated church ; he hated les- 
sons; the only sort of reading that he 


. cared for was of the Newgate Calendar 


description—the lives and the trials of 
highway robbers. And yet the lad lived 
an ideal life in a ideal world. He hada 
genius for puppet shows. It was his 
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mission, which he cultivated to the last. 
He did his worst with the beer; he did 
his best with the maids of honour. But 
his real mission was training dogs and 
arranging puppets. He played and the 
dogs danced. It is true that he did not 
know a note of music, and to his wife’s 
continual torment, acted on the principle 
that music consists in noise, and the 
louder the noise, the finer the strain ; but 
what of that? the dogs did not know it. 
He kept a pack of them behind his wife’s 
bed, and trained them day by day in his 
room, alternating the music of ‘the violin 
with the howling of his pack, produced 
by liberally laying on the lash. As for 
the puppets, they were for the most part 
soldiers—some of wood, some of lead, 
some of wax, some of amadou. From 
morning to night, he would drill them 
and order them about. They must take 
their turns of mounting guard. Salutes 
must be fired on the proper days. 
Nothing must be omitted. The puppets 
must go through the whole routine of 
garrison life. On stated occasions he 
presented himself in full uniform before 
his army, all booted and spurred, to see 
the various evolutions performed. A 
pretty life of it his domestics had, while 
assisting him in the command of these 
mimic forces. On one occasion, a rat in- 
vaded his fortress in the night, climbed 
the ramparts, and ate two sentinels. 
The deed must be avenged. The order 
was given to apprehend the rat, The 
rat was apprehended and tried by court- 
martial. It was pronounced guilty, then 
sentenced to be hung by the neck, and to 
be exposed to the public view of the for- 
tress as an example to others. This was 
all done with the most perfect seriousness. 
Sometimes Peter would summon the 
whole of his Court to take the places of 
his puppets, and would drill them for an 
entire day. Then, after he had gone to 
bed, he would have his toys brought to 
him by Madame Krowze, and play with 
them until it was far on in the night, 
while he kept his wife awake by his side, 
compelling her to take an interest in 
his dolls. Then again he would have 
masques—anotuer kind of puppet show— 
in her bedchamber. During one winter 
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he was entirely occupied with the project 
of building a convent of Capuchins at 
Oranienbaum, where his Court would 
spend a part of every year in the Capu- 
chin dress. Or if not engaged in these 
amusements he was occupied with some- 
thing equally childish. One day he was 
arranging a theatre of marionettes in 
one of his own apartments. He heard 
voices in the next apartment, which was 
used by the Empress, and which was 
fitted up with a table that dropt through 
the floor, so that a dinner could be served 
without the presence of servants. Peter 
bored a hole in the door and surveyed 
the Empress and her friends in this se- 
eret chamber. Not content with this, 
he bored a number of peepholes, and 
then went through the palace to collect 
every person he could, his wife, her 
ladies, whoever was near to see a sight. 
How the Empress blew him up for it 
afterwards! He did not know that he 
had been doing wrong. Poor Peter, 
Grand Duke though he was, regarded 
the whole affair as but a harmless 
amusement; only another form of peep- 
show. It is difficult to believe that a 
character so simple and so absorbed in 
dreams that the veriest puppet could en- 

e it, was utterly intractable—irre- 
deemably bad—beyond the influence of 
the paragon of wives whom Heaven had 
all too generously bestowed upon him. 
But of course we must believe Catherine. 
He was a wretch, without heart, without 
head, without taste, fierce as one of his 
dogs, stupid as one of his puppets, vile 
as one of his rats. To crown all, he was 
hideous after the smallpox. 

- Peter received his future bride and her 
mother with great delight. He was not 
happy, he had not companions that he 
cared for, and he gave a hearty welcome 
to Catherine. She, however, was by no 
means pleased with her reception. The 
Grand Duke had not the power of con- 
cealment ; he was frank to a degree ; and 
from the first moment when he saw her 
he confided in Catherine with the most 
perfect simplicity. He told her every- 
thing—even told her that he was in love 
with one of the maids of honour who had 
been banished to Siberia, and that he 
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would have married her if he could. 
Catherine was very far from feeling grat- 
ified by this avowal, but she held her 
peace, and determined to turn it to ac- 
count, Of course it was impossible to do 
anything with the simple fellow who came 
to her with such an awkward confession. 
His friends, in view of his approaching 
marriage, gave him abundant advice as 
to the best mode of taming wives in gen- 
eral, and as to the bearing which he ought 
to assume towards the Grand Duchess in 
particular. With the most artless confi- 
dence he told every word to his betrothed 
and asked her opinion. Even after mar- 
riage he had no secrets from her, who 
tells us that when but a fortnight of their 
honeymoon had elapsed he confided to 
her ear the secret of his attachment to a 
Mademoiselle Carr, a maid of honour 
whom he had declared to his chamberlain 
to be infinitely superior to his duchess. 
Then he fell in love with the Princess of 
Courland, and rolling into his bedroom 
drunk, would sound the praises of the 
Princess to Catherine. Catherine, who 
hears every word, is sound asleep. Peter 
speaks louder ; she sleeps all the sounder, 
At length Peter tumbles into bed ; punch- 
es his wife’s ribs, and turns over to snore. 
The sweet creature who lay by by his 
side, never stirred, in silence she wept all 
night; and in the morning she arose as 
if nothing had occurred, or as if she had 
been perfectly unconscious. Christian 
resignation: yet she confesses that her 
endurance was actuated not by affection 
for Peter but by hopes of the Imperial 
diadem. From the first she saw that Pe- 
ter did not care for her, and that she could 
make nothing of the savage. “ For me,” 
she adds, “I did’not care for him, but I 
did care for the Russian crown.” The 
strange part of the affair was that Peter 
had the most extraordinary respect for 
his wife. He consulted her on every oc- 
casion; he hgd perfect faith in her; he 
would fly to her for advice ;: he called her 
“Madame la Resource.” After 10 years 
of married life we find him dashing into 
her presence with the letter of his lady- 
love. Madame Teploff was the name of 
his flame this time, and had written to 
him a letter of four pages. In a state of 
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ludicrous perplexity he rushed to his wife 
—‘‘ Imaginez vous, elle m’écrit une lettre 
de quatre pages entiéres, et elle prétend 
que je dois lire cela, et qui plus est, lui 
répondre! Je lui ferai dire tout net que 
je n’ai pas le temps, et si elle se fache, je 
me brouille avec elle jusqu’a l’hiver.” 
“‘ The shortest way,” said Catherine, who 
had by this time lovers of her own to look 
after. Whether the youth who could act 
in this fashion and who reposed so much 
on the intelligence of his wife was irre- 
claimable or not, certain it is that the du- 
cal pair became ‘gradually estranged. 
Very soon after their marriage Catherine 
complains that her apartments are too near 
to those of the Duke. Do not harshly 
misjudge an injured wife. The reason is 
very innocent, very pardonable: the lady 
cannot endure the smell and the howling 
of dogs. She is to her great content fur- 
ther and further separated from the Duke. 
They squabble. She complains of his stu- 
pidity, faithlessness, and tyranny. He is 
loud in his complaints of her pride, per- 
versity, and spite. One day she deter- 
mines to be very ill—dying. Peter sei- 
zes the opportunity to promise one of her 
maids of honour that if his wife dies he 
will marry her. Catherine hears it, and 
registers a vow in heaven, which heaven 
afterwards blessed her with the permis- 
sion to fulfil. 

If we may trust her own account there 
never was such an angel as this Cathe- 
rine. Doves, lambs, and babes—these 
are the only terrestrial existences to 
which we can compare her. If we liken 
her to a serpent it is only in the Scrip- 
tural sense. Innocent as a babe, gentle 
as a lamb, timid as a dove, she was wise 
as serpents. From the moment of her 
appearance at the Russian Court she 
knew that she had to make a position; 
she saw in herself the future Empress, 
and she determined to work for that 
proud pre-eminence. How earnestly she 
watched everything! how hard she 
studied to please! how meekly she en- 
dured a thousand grievances! At the 
age of fifteen she wrote out her own 
character, entitling the ‘portrait, ‘“ Une 
philosophe de quinze ans,” and many 
years afterwards she was struck with the 
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penetration which this analysis display- 
ei—the perfect comprehension of her 
position and of her resources. ‘ L’am- 
bition seule me soutenait,” she says; 
**j’avais au fond de mon cccur un je ne 
sais quoi qui ne m’a jamais laissé douter 
un seul moment que tot ou tard je par- 
viendrais a devenir impératrice souve- 
raine de Russie de mon chef.” But it 
was a secret ambition, and she worked 
for itin secret. She had an extraordi- 
nary faculty for secresy—oh, call it not 
cunning. She would hear everything, 
and say nothing. She had a pretty 
childish humour of pretending to be 
asleep and listening to all the whis- 
pers around her. Dear girl! her gen- 
tle spirit was often wounded in this way 
by overhearing things which were never 
intended for her ears. Yet she re- 
sented nothing. She was all Christiani- 
ty and forgiveness. Up to the limits of 
her income she did her best to please 
everybody. ‘‘I showed great respect to 
my mother, unlimited obedience to the 
Empress, the most profound considera- 
tion for my husband, the utmost desire 
to win the public affection.” At a time 
when her income was but 30,000 roubles 
she would spend half on a single /éte in 
order to astonish her husband and to 
please the public. What a strong sense 
of duty she had, and how lovingly she 
strove to sooth ‘“‘ Monsieur mon epoux,” 
and gratify her dear mother! But the 
Empress was first of all in her eyes. 
She would do anything to please the 
Empress. It was for this object that she 
robbed herself of sleep night after night 
in studying Russian. She was amply 
rewarded when she received the praise 
of Elizabeth. It was for this object that 
being fond of riding, but especially fond 
of riding astraddle, after the fashion of 
men, she on hearing that the Empress 
liked the English fashion of the side- 
saddle better, instantly got a side-saddle 
—only she fitted it with a crutch which 
could easily be removed, so that, mount- 
ing her horse in the style of English la- 
dies for the Empress to see, she could re- 
turn to the old style of riding astraddle 
when she was beyond such august ob- 
servation. How delightful it was to re- 
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ceive the smiles of the Empress! It 
was for this object that when Her Ma- 
jesty appeared before her Court in 
breeches Catherine was the first to ex- 
press her admiration, and she said that 
to see such beauty, such limbs, were it 
only in a picture, was enough to inflame 
the imagination of any woman. Who 
would not have paid such a compliment 
for the pleasure of hearing the reply— 
“ And I, if I were a man, would first of 
all pay my addresses to you?” It was 
for this object, also, that she grew won- 
derfully attached to the Greek faith. 
Her piety was unbounded. The Grand 
Duke could not send to her during Lent, 
but his messenger would find her and 
her maidens either praying or singing 
psalms. A messenger from the Empress 
would find her weeping over a small 
prayer-book, which sorely tried her eyes. 
It was sweet to receive the next day the 
gift of a prayer-book in large print from 
Her Majesty. During one season of 
Lent this pious Grand Duchess fasted for 
a whole week. The Empress expressed 
her pleasure, and suggested another week 
of it. “I pray your Majesty’s permis- 
sion to fast during the whole of Lent,” 
said Catherine, feeling that she derived 
infinite good from the austerity. Per- 
mission was kindly bestowed, and Cath- 
erine’s soul received further good. The 
effect on her character was very lovely. 
One day her mother wanted to rob her 
of a beautiful dress-piece—blue and sil- 
ver ; she gave it up without a murmur; 
she prized the piece much; it was hard 
to part with the treasyre; but the pain 
which was felt was not in parting with 
the dress—it was in parting with a gift 
which she had received from the brother 
of her dear papa. When her mother has 
a quarrel with the Grand Duke, and both 
appeal to her, she finds it impossible to 
take part with either ; she dares not dis- 
obey the one, dares not displease the 
other; she remains silent and weeps— 
how dutifully she weeps! When she bids 
farewell to the mother whom she de- 
scribes to us in all her rapacity, selfish- 
ness, untenderness, she weeps—the gen- 
tle-hearted girl weeps. The husband 
that has used her so cruelly, and for 
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whom she cares not a straw, is ill, and 
she is found weeping like a faithful wife. 
Her father dies; she weeps for him a 
whole week; and is so overcome that the 
Empress takes notice of it,—begs to re- 
mind her that her paternal parent was 
not a King, that he should be lamented 
for so long as a week, The tender heart, 
having wept her father to the edification 
of the Court, next weeps a little King 
Charles, She cannot bear to see suffer- 
ing in the meanest thing that breathes. 
Her attendants are removed from her by 
order of the Empress as soon as she 
comes to like them. She weeps her at- 
tendants. She is attached to her maid 
of honour, Mademoiselle Joukoff. Made- 
moiselle Joukoff is removed, and she 
weeps la pauvre Joukoff. A duenna 
named Tchoglokoff is placed over her. 
She hates Tchoglokoff. Tchoglokoff is 
removed ; she weeps Tchoglokoff. Poor 
dear thing—they laugh at her in the 
Court for her softness, they wonder at 
her bélise, they pity her innocence. 
Amid all these trials she has one resource 
in her books. She studies hard. She 
read Plutarch, Cicero, Montesquieu, de 
Sevigné, Voltaire, Pierre Bayle. She 
can endure all trials but one. She is 
threatened with pimples. Who ever 
heard of a pimply Empress? Pimples 
would upset all her plans. She is mis- 
erable till she exiles the pimples, at all 
events from her face. Fortunately, in 
spite of pimples, she preserves her ap- 
pearance, and in spite of blood-letting— 
in one sickness she was bled sixteen 
times—she preserves her strength. 

It is sad to be obliged to say that a 
nature so beautiful was led into error. 
Catherine fell—yet how could she help 
it? No blame to her—it was all owing 
to Peter and circumstances. She had no 
children by Peter; she was miserable; 
she was in the midst of a Court which 
indulged in the utmost license; she was 
surrounded by gallant young courtiers, 
who sighed for her, who worshipped her; 
she had the infidelities of Peter before 
her eyes. What was a young woman to 
do with a heart so tender as hers and so 
little capable of refusing afavour? There 
are the Czernicheffs—friends of her hus- 
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band, his beloved friends. She loves 
them because they are her dear husband’s 
friends—especially she loves Andrew 
Czernicheff. She is caught secretly flirt- 
ing with Andrew. Andrew begs admis- 
sion into her apartment. ‘C’est ce que 
je ne ferai pas.” She turns round her 
head and finds that she is observed. 
Next day the three Czernicheffs are sent 
off to regiments far away. After dinner 
Tchoglokoff comes to take up her post as 
guardian of the young duchess’s morals; 
and soon also the father confessor pays 
Catherine a visit, anxious to know the 
state of her soul. Tchoglokoff is placed 
beside Catherine not merely as a sheep- 
dog to guard an innocent lamb, but also 
as a model wife whose example cannot 
fail to have the most happy influence. 
Tchoglokoff is austere, terribly virtuous, 
the mother of a family, an injured wife—- 
for the male Tchoglokoff is unfaithful, 
and tries her severely; at least, such is 
the character which Tchoglokoff bears in 
the Court. In the course of time Cathe- 
rine discovers that the rigid Tchoglokoff 
is made of very different metal. She, 
too, has her lovers; she, too, must own 
the soft impeachment. Only Catherine 
never finds this out in Tchoglokoff until 
she has succeeded in eluding the duenna, 
in making her feel that vigilance is of no 
avail, and in letting her feel that it would 
be better and easier for both to unbosom 
to each other than to assume a position 
of eternal antagonism and suspicion. 
Catherine is left to bewail the fate of 
Andrew Czernicheff, but there is a void 
in that warm heart of hers for another to 
fill. Who should fill it but Serge Solti- 
koff? Serge Soltikoff is a married man, 
but his wife is stupid; he has extensive 
sympathies and takes large views of the 
the nature of things. During Lent, that 
blessed season, in which Catherine had 
so often previously found advantage in 
fasting and prayer, Serge Soltikoff lays 
siege to the desolate duchess, He has 
his friend Léon Narichkine with him, 
and they amuse her mightily; they get 
into the good graces of Madame Tchoglo- 
koff; they flatter the male Tchoglokoff by 
asking him to write another of those 
beautiful sonnets. The siege advances: 
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Serge Soltikoff, without more ado, pro- 
poses a capitulation; the good Catherine 
reasons with him and pities him—pities 
him, and yields. How could she resist? 
Serge Soltikoff is beautiful as the day, 
she says, and the very devil for intrigue. 
Henceforth Serge Soltikoff is all in all. 
Qui va 1a? Serge Soltikoff. Who speaks? 
Serge Soltikoff. Who is her thought by 
day and her dream by night? Serge 
Soltikoff. In December, 1752, the Court 
proceeds to Moscow, Catherine has an 
accident by the way, to which women are 
sometimes liable. She is very ill. She 
cannot see Serge Soltikoff. She gets 
better, and Serge Soltikoff comes again 
and again. The Tchoglokoff begins to 
suspect. Catherine has been eight years 
married without children ; she has these 
two fellows, Serge Soltikoff and Leon 
Narichkine, continually coming about 
her; and she has the accident. Tchoglo- 
koff is convinced, and determines to take 
advantage of the position. ‘ Ecoutez, il 
faut que je vous parle bién sincérement.” 
She points out that it is a State necessity 
for Catherine to have children; she ob- 
serves that necessity is above law; and 
she adds,—* Vous allez voir si j’aime ma 
patrie et combien je suis sincére; je ne 
doute pas que vous n’ayez jeté un coup 
d’ceil de préférence sur quelqu’un; je 
vous laisse 4 choisir entre Serge Soltikoff 
et Léon Narichkine; si je ne me trompe 
pas, c’est le dernier.” “Non, non, pas 
du tout,” says Catherine. And the cun- 
ning Tchoglokoff replies: —“ Eh bien, si 
ce n’est pas lui, c’est autre sans faute.”’ 
Catherine plays the prude, but from this 
moment the ice is broken, there are no 
more difficulties, Tchoglokoff unbosoms 
herself, and Serge Soltikoff has free scope. 
In May, 1753, Catherine has another mis- 
hap of the kind that awoke the suspicion 
of Tchoglokoff. Finally, about a year 
afterwards she presents her husband with 
a son—the Emperor Paul. The Empress 
is delighted; Peter is gratified; the Court 
resounds with congratulations, In testi- 
mony of her delight the Empress pre- 
sents Catherine with 100,000 roubles on 
a golden salver. Peter is indignant that 
his share in the transaction has not been 
equally acknowledged, and so moves 
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heaven and earth that he, too, gets 100,- 
000 roubles. In the meantime what is 
the reward of Serge Soltikoff? He is 
sent to convey intelligence of the birth of 
Paul to the Court of Sweden. Sic vos 
non vobis, Catherine wept her absent 
swain, and took comfort in his friend 
Léon Narichkine. What else could she 
do? The Empress had taken possession 
of the little Paul, and, though it was a 
bitter pang for the tender mother to part 
with her child, yet she rejoiced to know 
that he was in such good hands, and she 
was proud to forget the mother in the 
Russian Princess. She thought no more 
of her son. Evidently, therefore, there 
was a vacuum for Léon to fill, even as 
Serge had filled the void created by the 
banishment of Andrew Czernicheff. Léon 
Narichkine, a young man, witty, thought- 
less, full of spirits, bent on mischief, was 
nothing loth; and especially was he wor- 
thy of this honour, inasmuch as when 
Serge Soltikoff returned to Russia he 
showed no anxiety to renew his atten- 
tions to the Grand Duchess. One night 
she sat up for him till 3 in the morning, 
but he did not make his appearance, de- 
tained at a lodge of freemasons. Nay, if 
report spoke true, he had been heard to 
boast of his amatory successes. ll this 
was too much. Serge Soltikoff is forgot- 
ten, and Léon Narichkine reigns in his 
stead. Léon has a friend, the Count 
Poniatowski, destined afterwards to share 
with him the honour of the Duchess’s 
favour. When Léon falls ill Poniatowski 
is the amanuensis who writes for him the 
tender missives which are meant for 
Catherine. When he gets well, he has 
only to go to the apartments of his lady- 
love, mew at the door like a cat, and, 
when the lady gives the signal, enter. 
Gradually the lovers get very bold. 
Catherine finds Narichkine waiting for 
her in her apartments. On one occasion 
he is lying ‘on the sofa, rolling out his 
drinking song. The Duchess determines 
to teach him a lesson, goes for his sister- 
in-law, procures a lot of nettles, and both 
return to the chamber, where Léon is 
found as before. They thrash him with 
the nettles all over the face and hands, 
to make him repent of his conduct. Then, 
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night after, the Duchess goes out to see 
him and his sisters, disguised in men’s 
clothes. Occasionally Poniatowski di- 
versifies the scene. Count Horne comes 
from Sweden to visit the Russian Court. 
Poniatowski takes him to see Catherine 
in her cabinet, where she sits with a little 
dog by her side. The little beast sets up 
a furious barking at Count Horne, but is 
mad with delight when Poniatowski fol- 
lowed. When the pair leave the pres- 
ence of the Grand Duchess Count Horne 
has a remark to make:—‘ Mon ami, il 
n’y a rien d’aussi terrible qu’un petit 
chien de Bologne; Ja premiére chose que 
j'ai toujours faite avec les femmes que 
jai aimées, c’est de leur en donner un, et 
c’est par eux que j’ai toujours reconnu 
s’il y avait quelqu’un de plus favorisé que 
moi.’ The Count Horne ought to know, 
fur they say of him that he is always in 
love with three women at once. How- 
ever, he assures Poniatowski, “ Ne craig- 
nez rien; vous avez a faire 4 un homme 
discret.” Inthe midst of this kind of life 
it is announced that the Grand Duchess 
is, to use the language of the Court Cir- 
cular, in an interesting situation. Peter 
cries out, “Dieu sait of ma femme prend 
ses grossesses; je ne sais pas trop si cet 
enfant est 4 moi, et s’il faut que je le 
prenne sur mon compte.” Perhaps Léon 
Narichkine, in whose presence this re- 
mark is made, is the man most likely 
to explain the mystery to the Grand 
Duke, whose suspicions, however, are 
soon set at rest. He is delighted at the 
birth of a daughter. On receiving the 
announcement he clothes himself in the 
Holstein uniform, booted and spurred, 
scarf on his person, and an enormous 
sword by his side. Why in that costume? 
Why? Because his Duchess is in dan- 
ger; it is his duty to defend the ducal 
house against all enemies; and here he 
is to offer his assistance. He is not jest- 
ing, he is perfectly serious—only a little 
drunk. He receives a present of 60,000 
roubles for a daughter; and Catherine 
receives another 60,000; Léon Narich- 
kine must rest satisfied in the conscious- 
ness that virtue is its own reward. 
Having done so much to consvlidate the 
fortunes of the house of Romanoff and 
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to perpetuate its reign, Catherine begins 
to be a little more bold, to feel her power, 
and to use it. We have already alluded 
to the resolve to which she came regard- 
ing her husband. She could not live with 
him; they quarrel dreadfully ; it would 
be impossible to reign with him, and she 
determines to reign without him. She 
intrigues to that effect; she lays her 
trains; there is a tremendous hubbub at 
Court, and just then the interest is at its 
highest, when the issue appears most 
doubtful, down falls the curtain, and the 
memoir is concluded in the middle of a 
sentence. It is not improbable that there 
was some sort of continuation, which 
may have been burnt, and which would 
bring the narrative down to her seizure 
of the throne three years afterwards and 
to the assassination of Peter. The object 


of the history evidently is to justify the. 


position which she assumed towards the 


Grand Duke, and to.inform her son Paul 
of his real relationship to the murdered 
Peter. How it must have edified the 
well-beloved Paul, and especially when 
in the same collection of secret papers he 
found the now celebrated letter of Alexis 
Orloff, announcing to the Empress in a 
cynical tone the assassination of her hus- 
band! From first to last the story is very 
horrible; but mixed with the tragedy is 
a comic element, which is the most promi- 
nent feature of these memoirs. Here is 
pomp rolled in the mud, Sovereignty be- 
fooled, Divine right transformed, as by 
the wand of harlequin, into it knows not 
what, the most pretentious Monarchy in 
Europe the toy of rakes and the property 
of panders. The scene passes away, and 
there needs but Falconbridge to solilo- 
quise—“‘ Mad world! Mad Kings! Mad 
composition !” 





WOMAN’S GRACE. 


John Keats has sung: “’tis the eternal law 


That first in beauty should be first in might.” 


I never read this lesson quite aright 


Ontil in Woman’s life the truth I saw. 


I never knew the strange, ensceptred power 


That dwells in Beauty, though I saw the leaf 


Fluttering its gold amid the Autumn’s sheaf, 


Or found within the woods Spring’s earliest flower ; 


Until I saw, not only in the face 


Of woman, nor in eyes alone, nor form, 


But in her holy soul great Beauty’s norm— 


‘The all-enthralling power possessed by grace; 


Grace two-fold. Mary in her nature sweet, 
And sweeter Mary at her Saviour’s feet. 
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It has been our good or evil fortune to be 
visited with many and various animadver- 
sions in the editorial management of the 
Southern Literary Messenger. One kind 
friend has suggested that the work was too 
didactic, which invariably means to uncriti- 
cal ears, dull,—another has declared it al- 
together too frivolous ; the articles, accord- 
ing to one caviller, are too long, while ano- 
ther complains that we never allow a con- 
tributor to exhaust a subject; now we oc- 
cupy too much space with the defence of 
slavery, and again we do not stand up, as 
we should for Southern institutions; there 
is not enough editorial matter, we are told, 
which demonstrates the editor’s laziness, 
and very soon after we hear there is a too- 
much-ness of the same, which manifests 
the editor’s conceit; it is alleged by some 
that our criticisms are too lenient (judex 
damnatur cum nocens absolvitur) and by 
others that they are unduly harsh ; typo- 
graphical blunders in the use of Latin, 
Greek, French, German, show our igno- 
rance of these languages, while it is clear 
that we have no correct acquaintance 
with our own; we do not write accurate 
English, we have not profited by Horne 
Tooke or Deacon Trench, we cannot even 
spell—all these pleasant little objections 
have been urged against us to our heart’s 
content. Let us express our thanks for the 
kindly intentions of the objectors. But up 
to January 1859, with one single exception, 
we have never been accused of literary 
theft. The contributions, good or bad, 
which have appeared in the Messenger as 
original, have not been claimed as the 
property of any one else than those who 
supplied them, while the Editor could say 
with Touchstone, of his individual efforts 
— “a poor thing, Sir, but mine own.” Our 
surprise, then, was great to find in so respec- 
table a journal as the Charleston Courier a 
charge of plagiarism brought against us, 
based upon a poem published in the Janu- 
ary number, and our indignation was great- 
er, when upon inquiry into the facts, we 
discovered the charge to be well sustained. 

Let us therefore explain. The case is a 
very simple one. 


Two or three months ago, we received 
through the Post Office a letter, bearing the 
post-mark of Luray, in Page county, Vir- 
ginia, in which was enclosed a very beau- 
tiful poem, entitled “Sunset at Rome.” 
The rhythm was musical—the local allu- 
sions were happy—the atmosphere of the 
whole was just that which hangs over the 
Pincian on a bright October evening. A 
note accompanying the MS. gave the au- 
thor’s name as C. Holmes Clark, whom we 
supposed to be a responsible person, and 
accordingly we handed the piece to the 
printer and it came out as original in the 
Messenger for January. It now appears 
that the poem was really written as long 
ago as 1845, perhaps earlier, by a gentle- 
man of Charleston, 8. C.—Mr. A. A. Mul- 
ler, and was embodied in the Charleston 
Book, a work composed wholly of articles 
from natives or residents of that city, and 
published there in the year just mentioned. 
The accusation is fully borne out. All we 
can say is that we have been shamefully 
imposed upon. If “C. Holmes Clark” is 
a man of straw, if some unknown individ- 
ual, with loose perceptions of honorable 
dealing, has assumed the name to betray 
us into the perpetration of a fraud, we cer- 
tainly do not envy him the credit which 
attaches to the performance ; but if there 
be such a person, indeed, we rejoice in the 
opportunity of stripping the jackdaw of the 
borrowed plumage in which he has so com- 
placently strutted before the public. There 
is no meanness more despicable taan this. 
Our acknowledgments are due to the Edi- 
tors of the Courier for enabling us to bring 
the matter properly to our readers’ notice. 





We had hoped, before making up the 
present number of our magazine, to receive 
a perfect copy of the noble Ode pronoun- 
ced at the recent Anniversary of the Caro- 
lina Art Association, by Paul H. Hayne. 
But it has not reached us, and we can only 
judge of it, by the fragments which have 
been published in the Charleston papers— 
fragments so beautiful that two or three 
must be transferred to our Table. Surely 

is is a fine opening strain: 
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There are two worlds wherein our souls may dwell, 
Two mighty worlds by eager spirits sought, 
One, the loud mart wherein men buy and sell, 
The haunt of grovelling Moods and shapes of Hell, 
The other; that immaculate realm of Thought, 
In whose bright Calm the master-workmen wrought, 
Where Genius lives on light, 
And faith is lost in sight, a. 
Where the full tides of perfect music swell 
Up to the heavens that never held a cloud, 
And ’round great altars worshipping hosts are bow’d; 
Altars upreared to Love that cannot die— 
To Beauty that forever keeps its youth, 
To kingly grandeur, and to virginal Truth, 
To all things great and pure— 
Whereof our God hath said—“ endure! endure 1 
Ye are but parts of me! 
The Hath Been, and the ever-more To Be, 
Of my supremest Immortality !” 


In the following lines, we have an earn- which is rendered the material to the ne- 
est and lofty protest against the mammon- _ glect of the spiritual— 
worship of the age, the universal homage 


The Present binds us; there is no Bryonp, 
No glorious Future to the soul content, 
With the poor husks and garbage of this world ; 
And are, indeed, the wings of Worship furled 
Forevermore: is no evangel blent— 
No sweet evangel—with the hiss and hum 
O’ th’ Century’s wheels of progress—Science delves 
Down to the earth’s hot vitals, and explores 
Realms Arctic, and antartic—the strange shores, 
Of remote seas— or, with raised vision stands 
All undismay’d amidst the starry lands : 
Man, too, material man—our baser selves— 
She hath unmask’d even to the source of being; 
She seems almost a God. 
Deep searching, and far-seeing: 
And yet how oft like to a funeral— 
Which goes before the burial of our hopes, 
Emerging from the starry-blazoned copes 
Of highest firmaments, of darkest gloom— 
O’ th’ nether earth, or from the burdened air 
Of chambers where this moral frame lies bare, 
Probed to the core—her mournful accents come. 


In a subsequent portion of the Ode, the to her beauteous sister Science, and invites 
poet introduces “ Eternal Art,” grandlyim- to the wide realm of the Beautiful extend- 
personated, who answers in high converse __ing through all time and space. She sings 


“Come! let us enter in! 
Behold! the portal gates stand open wide; 
Only, from off thy spirit shake the dust 
Of any thought of sin, 
Or sordid pride— 
For sacred is the kingdom of my trust, 
By Mind and Strength, and Beauty sanctified !” 
She spoke! and o’er the threshold of a sphere. 
A marvellous.sphere they pass’d ; : 
From the deep bosom of the purpling Air, 
A lambent glory broke along the vast 
Horizon line, whence clouds like incense roll’d 
Athwart a firmamental arc of gold 
And sapphire—clouds, not vapor born, 
But clasping each, the radiant seeds of morn, 
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Which, sudden, the clear zenith heights attain’d 
Burst into light, unfolding like a flower 
From out whose quivering heart a mystic shower 


Of splendor rained : 


A spell was her’s to conquer time and space, 
For, from the desert grandeur of that place, 


A hundred temples rise! 


The marble poems of the Bards of old 

Whereon ’twere well to look with reverent eyes, 

Because they body noblest aspirations, 

Ethereal Hopes, and winged imaginations— 
Whether to fabled Jove their walls were raised, 

Or, on their inner altars offerings blazed 

To wise Athene—or in Christian Rome, 

Beneath St. Peter’s mighty-circling dome, 

A second Heaven—the silver censers swing, 

The clear-toned choirs their hymn of rapture sing. 


Then, evolved from the resplendent im- 
agination of the poet, there came in length- 
ened line the great masters upon whom Art 
bids us look. The Ode peals forth the mu- 


sic to which these august shades move on, 
solemn and swelling as a march played for 
a Coronation in cathedral aisles, and end 
ing in this burst of harmony— 


They pass’d, and thousands more pass’d by with them ! 
Again Art’s genius spake: “ Lo! these are they 

Who thro’ stern tribulations, 
Have raised to right and truth the subject nations; 


Lo! these are they 


Who, were the whole bright concourse swept away— 
Their fame’s last barrier built the tide to stem 
Of chaos and oblivion—whelm‘d beneath 
The pitiless torrent of Eternal Death, 
Would yet bequeath to races unbegot 
The precepts of a faith which dieth not; 
Pointing from troublous toils of time and sense, 
From bootless struggles, born of impotence— 
To that fair realm of thought, 
In whose bright calm, these master-workmen wrought, 
Where the full tides of perfect music swell 


Up to the heavens. 


From the extracts we have given, it will 
appear that Mr. Hayne has produced an 
Ode worthy of his poetic fame and his ex- 
uberant genius. We hope to find it at 
length in the next number of Russell’s Mag- 
azine. 

Apropos of our Southern coadjutor, we 
should have announced last m~ ath the ac- 


cession to the editorial force of this excel- 
lent monthly, of Mr. Grorer C. Hurievt, 
His labours commenced with the number 
for December. Russell has never lacked 
grace or ability in the Editor’s department, 
and Mr. Hurlbut’s scholarship and taste 
will render the monthly “ Table” of the 
work yet more attractive. 


It was a mournful coincidence that 
while America was freshly lamenting the 
death of Prescott, England was called 
upon to weep over the loss of one of her 
greatest historians in the decease of Henry 
Hallam. The following sketch of his life 
and labours we find in the London Times, 


“The constellation of writers who shed 
a radiance on the early part of the pres- 
ent century is fast vanishing away. Not 
the least remarkable of these, the histo- 


rian of the Middle Ages, of the Revival 
of Letters, and of the English Constitu- 
tion, Henry Hallam, died on Saturday, 
Jan. 22, at the great age of 81. He has 
left but few of his companions behind 
him, and, more than this, it was his bitter 
fate to outlive those who should have come 
after him, to see two sons of rare promise, 
who should have preserved his name, go 
before him, the pride of his life snatched 
from his eyes, the delight of his old age 
laid low in the dust of death. One of 
these was that Arthur Henry Hallam, who 
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died in 1833, and to whom Tennyson ded- 
icated the remarkable series of poems 
which have been published under the title 
of ‘In Memoriam.’ The bereaved father 
was broken-hearted for his son, aud spoke 
of his hopes on this side the tomb being 
struck down forever. A year or two af- 
terwards, when he produced the ‘ Intro- 
duction to the Literature of Europe,’ there 
appeared a most affecting passage in the 
preface, which to those who knew him, 
suggested the hidden grief that was prey- 
ing on his mind. He referred to the im- 
perfection of his work, to the impossibili- 
ty of rendering it complete under any cir- 
cumstances, and the especial impossibility 
of his doing so. ‘I have other warnings,’ 
he said, ‘to bind up my sheaves while I 
may—my own advancing years and the 
gathering in the heavens.’ His hopes, 
however, revived as his younger son grew 
up to manhood, and seemed to promise not 
less than the accomplished yout! whom 
his father had regarded, and not without 
reason, as an only one without a fellow. 
But this son, also, Henry Fitzmaurice Hal- 
Jam, was taken from him shortly after he 
had been called to the bar in 1850, and 
the poor bereaved father buried him in 
Clevedon Church, in Somersetshire, by the 
side of his brother, and his sister, and his 
mother. 

“ There are few literary men who have 
reached an eminence to be compared with 
that of Mr. Hallam of whose personal his- 
tory so little is known to the great public. 
That he was born in or about 1778, that 
he was educated at Eton, that from Eton 
he passed to Christ Church, Oxford, and 
that at this University he took his degree 
in 1799, are almost all the facts of his 
early life. which have been published. 
After leaving the University he took up 
his residence in London, joined himself to 
the Whigs, and acquired his first reputa- 
tion as a contributor to the great Whig 
Review established in the northern me- 
tropolis. It was on account of his sup- 
posed connection with the ‘Edinburg Re- 
view’ that he incurred the wrath of Byron, 
who, in that satire in which he first of all 
showed his power, referred in ironical 
terms to ‘the classic Hallam, much re- 
nowned for Greek.’ Greek, however, was 
not the peculiar study of our historian, 
who set himself the task of learning all 
the European languages of importance as 
the stepping-stone to an acquaintance with 
the state of Europe during the Middle 
Ages. He quietly settled down to his 
work, marrying in the mean time, and in 
1811 rejoicing in the birth of his little 
Arthur, who was such a marvel of a child 
that at the age of seven he learned to read 
Latin with fluency in a year. It was amid 
this domestic happiness and the repose 
which it provided that, tn 1818, he at 
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length gave t the world the first, and> 
perhaps the greatest, of his works, the 
‘View of the state of Europe during the 
Middle Ages’—a work which, although 
somewhat expensive and by no means 
adapted to the popular taste, has gone 
through a dozen editions. In every page 
of this history we are struck with the 
enormous industry and the conscientious- 
ness of the writer, which in union with 
his sagacity of thought and pith of com- 
position have rendered every work pro- 
duced by him standard of its kind. He 
waited nine years and then gave to the 
world his ‘Constitutional History of Eng- 
land from the Accession of Henry VII. to 
the death of George Il.’ Nothing can be 
more masterly than the manner in which 
he has here traced the history of the 
English Constitution from its first faint be- 
ginnings to its perfect development. It is 
a vast treasury of political thought—an 
armory of political facts; in itself the 
Magna Charta of our liberty and our rights, 
which bears the sign-manual, not of Kings 
or their Ministers, but of the Muse of His- 


‘tory. After these publications, Mr. Hal- 


lam turned from political to literary his- 
tory, preparing to write a full account of 
the revival of letters and the various steps 
by which a literature came to be cultiva- 
ted in the vernacular languages of Europe. 
It was while engaged in this work, and 
while his heart was full of joy in the ac- 
quirements of his elder son, who had just 
left College, and who, under his father’s 
eye, was now studying the Institutes of 
Justinian and the Commentaries of Black- 
stone, now writing short papers for vari- 
ous works, reviews of Tennyson for a 
magazine, biographies of Burke and Vol- 
taire for the Portrait Gallery of the Useful 
Knowledge Society, that the great affliction 
came which seemed for a time to prostrate 
the historian, and which certainly gave a 
mellowness to his habits of thought as 
well as a depth of feeling to his whole 
character that had the happiest influence 
on his critical disquisitions.” 


That must have been at once a sad and 
a joyous celebration which was held by the 
Alumni of William and Mary College on 
the 19th of February. That day was the 
166th Anniversary of their Alma Mater, and 
it had been designed to hold high festal 
rites, graced by oratory and song, at the an- 
cient Capital of Virginia, in honour of the 
venerable institution which connected by 
a bright chain of memories the sovereign 
State of the present with the Colony of the 
past. 








But within a few days of the anti- 
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cipated festivities, the old College building, 
endeared by so many tender associations to 
every Alumnus, and prized by the antiqua- 
rian as a relic of the age of Anne, was 
burned to the ground. The sad intelligence 
was carried far and wide, and, though it 
was quickly announced that the Anniver- 
sary would be observed as if no such un- 
happy accident had occurred, the effect 
was to prevent the assembling together of 
that numerous band of foster-children, scat- 
tered throughout the country, which would 
otherwise have been gathered at the old 
seat of learning. Yet many, impelled by 
that strong affection which remains the 
same in the hour of distress as in the hour 
of gratulation, did repair to the quiet city 
to look upon the ruins of the college and to 
exchange their regrets over the disaster and 
their views as to the best means of repair- 
ing it. Before them were the blackened 
walls and the smouldering ashes of old 
William and Mary, on which they looked 
as a devotee might look upon the fragments 
of a precious cup broken at some holy 
shrine, but from each other’s faces, they 
caught the assurance that the college would 
be rebuilt, that Williamsburg should not 
cease to attract the youth of the State to 
an Academus whose walks and bowers 
were fragrant of Revolutionary renown, 
and, with heart of hope, they mingled their 
regrets with resolves which the fire of elo- 
quence and the passion of poetry contri- 
buted to incite toaction. Committees were 
appointed to solicit from the Alumni in all 
parts of the Union, and from the citizens 
of Virginia generally, subscriptions for a 
new College edifice, and these committees 
have already entered upon their duties with 
a zeal which gives promise of success. 


The poem of St. George Tucker, recited 
at the meeting on the 19th of February, is 
before us in the columns of the Norfolk 
Argus. Like all Mr. Tucker’s writings in 
verse, it is distinguished by grace and mel- 
ody, felicity of expression and elevation of 
thought. It is entitled “An Epic of Wil- 
ham and Mary College,” and herein we 
discover the only fault, if it be such, we 
shall have to allege in the composition. 
An Epic it is not, except in so far as it is 
narrative, for it refers not to a single epos 
or action and wants the unity which prop- 
erly belongs to this kind of poetical wri- 
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ting. It is a series of animated pictures, 
beautifully finished, following upon each 
other in rapid and brilliant succession and 
relieved by passages of tender and lofty 
imaginings; the whole concluding with a 
pathetic appeal for the perpetuity of the 
college. Such is the poem as originally 
prepared, in the heroic measure, before the 
fire had consumed the venerated structure 
built after the designs of Sir Christopher 
Wren. Tothis is appended a few stanzas, 
in the Spenserian measure, suggested by 
the conflagration. Our limits will admit of 
our taking only two or three extracts from 
this fine effort. 


In alluding to the great men of a by- 
gone age whose collegiate course had been 
passed within the walls of William and 
Mary, Mr. Tucker is brought to speak of 
his father and uncle, the lamented Henry 
St. George, and Beverly Tucker, int hese 
beautiful lines: . 


If, in this picture gallery of song, 

Two I select, from that illustrious throng, 

And with affection’s pencil, ever warm, 

Touch the dim canvas of each honored 
form— 

If, rapt and pensive, here too long I halt 

To mourn their loss, forgive the filial fault. 

The stream, that glides along its murmur- 
ing course, 

Remembers piously its parent source, 

And when, exhaled, it soft ascends to hea- 
ven 

And trembling hangs upon the cloud of 
even, 

*T will often fall in gentle dews and rain 

Like pious drops, upon its fount again. 

Brothers they were, of pure and ancient 
blood, 

Gifted. and brave, and generous, and good ; 

In life’s arena, steadfast, bold and calm, 

Without the dust, they bore the victor’s palm 

Resigned the volume of their lives to clasp, 

The world at length falls from their slack- 
ening grasp, 

And they, whom cruel death could ne’er 
divide, 

Sleep in Virginia’s valley side by side. 

Past is their day, and if beyond their lives, 

The precious influence of their deeds sur- 
vives, 

Tis but the glow, which though the sun be 
set, 

Lingers in western clouds and gilds them 
yet. 


The local traditions of Williamsburg are 
most happily wrought into the poet’s tapes- 
try, and the old Virginia gentleman, of the 
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stock that fought the fight with England is 
thus boldly drawn— 


Where the old Raleigh, which for many 

a year, 

Welcomed the traveller with its bounteous 
cheer, 

Now, seeks like some old landlord to re- 
gale 

The curious guest with legend’s pleasing 
tale, 

Around the simple hearth which blazes yet 

The simple planters of Virginia met, 

Discussed the news, and cursed in equal 
terms 

The odious stamp act and tobacco worms. 

There was an air of plain but manly grace 

That lit the planter’s noble form and face, 

And spoke him (not of high and ancient 
blood) 

A Knight by nature, patented of God. 


His broad and manly brow, serene and 
bland, 
Told of the liberal heart and*open hand— 
What though in his unweeded nature grew 
Foibles and frailties? Virtues flourished 


too— 

If from his lips the unbidden oath would 
burst, 

His soul was blessing even while he cur- 
sed— 


If to his cheek the ready blood would start 
In sudden ire, he had a noble heart ; 
Gentle and just, yet chivalrous and brave 
Bold he resented, generous he forgave. 


His views of government are rude and 

quaint 

He loves to serve, yet serve without re- 
straint, 

Proud to the customs of his sires to cling, 

His highest freedom is to love his King. 

Not prone the evidence of truth to search, 

A protestant and faithful to the church, 

E’en here his pious creed its colour gains 

From British blood still flowing in his veins; 

He thinks religion is a useful thing 

A duty that a subject owes a King, 

And draws the forms, in which his soul de- 
lights, 

From Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights. 


“ Blest with content, he cares not far to 

roam 

Reyond the quiet precincts of his home, 

Where crowned with honour, he has learn- 
ed to reign 

The undisputed Lord of his domain— 

Here, while around his hearth harmonious 
move 

The three fair sisters, Plenty, Peace, and 
Love, 

With separate blessings weave the blended 
woof 

Of bright content beneath his happy roof, 


Screened from the world, a stranger to its 
strife 

He learns the lessons of his simple life. 

To those below him, firm and just and 
kind, . 

To equals bland, and liberal and refined, 

And though his spirit never brooked con- 
trol, 

To those above him loyal to the soul. 

Thus passed his tranquil life, with scarce 
a wave, ' 

Till sinking gently to the quiet grave, 

He left a lesson, brief but eloquent, 

How biest the life of virtuous content. 


“*Tis men like these, whose iron natures 

wrought 

With love of independence best are 
taught 

With ready hand a freeman’s sword to 
draw, 

To assert their rights—yet to maintain the 
law. 

*Tis thus our pristine crest—the rattlesnake 

Slumbers innoxious in his native brake, 


' Till roused to wrath, he springs from fatal 


coil 

To strike with death the invader of his 
soil. 

—With souls of honour, pure and free 
from stain, 

Slow to resist but dreadful to maintain 

Their valour flashes brightly through the 
gloom, 

And they who raised the storm, the storm 
illume. 

So in the tempest when the thunder loud, 

In rattling echoes bounds from cloud to 
cloud, 

While the fierce lightnings flash athwart 
the heaven 

Bright rents amid the pall of darkness 
riven, 

The timid heart finds in their vivid form 

The cause, and yet the solace of the 
storm.” 


The following invocation in behalf of 
the College was the termination of the 
poem proper— 


“Then by the memory of their early 

sires, 

By all the pride that memory still inspires, 

By Freedom's self who lit her torch divine 

From the pure fire that burns on Learn- 
ing’s shrine, 

And by the consecrated dust of those 

Who in your ruins undisturbed repose— 

Our Alma Mater prays each filial son 

To keep her name unsullied as his own— 

Resplendent gems of science glitters now 

On the tiara round Virginia’s brow ; 

Her University with radiance bright 

Scatters abroad her Kohinoor of light, 

And lesser jewels shed their milder rays, 
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Pure as the ruby or the sapphire’s blaze— 

Yet let us not amid their light forget 

This pristine stone, whose lustre sparkles 
yet, 

But while their brilliancy we proudly 
scan, 

Untarnished keep this ancient talisman.” 


A noble conclusion surely, and would 
that there had been no need of writing 
another line, yet the stanzas which are 
appended are equally feeling in their re- 
ference to the destruction of the building, 
and inspiring in their augury of future 
usefulness for the institution— 


“But what is man! And what his fond- 
est hope! 
The shifting racks that grace the evening 
sky— 
The Beeting forms of the Kaleidoscope 
That glitter but to cheat the expectant eye, 
These are the emblems of his destiny ! 
Like thoughtless children e’en on ruin’s 
verge, 
We careless chase hope’s gilded butter- 
fly— 
Yet all our joys in dark afflictions merge, 
And our triumphant lay becomes a funeral 
dirge. 


“Brief days are passed away—nay 
scarcely hours— 
Since first your minstrel turned his rugged 
rhyme 
Into a simple wreath of modest flowers 
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Culled in our own Virginia’s genial clime, 

To lay upon the tomb of ancient Time. 

Yet scarcely were his filial labours ended 

Than the old college e’en in death sub- 
lime, 

While round her form the shroud of flame 
ascended, 

The ashes of our sires with her own ashes 
blended. 


“It may be fancy, but it seemed to him 

As though our ancient mother could not 
stay 

When far in Eld she saw the spectres dim 
Of early kindred beckon her away. 
In preparation of her natal day* 
(Ah little did we think it was her last) 
She raised the spirits she could not allay, 
Then on her sons one tender gaze she cast 
And calm and tranquil joined the irrevoca- 


ble past. 
“Yet no! she cannot die! amid the 
flame, 
Which like @&death shroud binds her in its 
fold. 


Her spirit walks serene in deathless fame 

Like to the martyred Israelites of old. 

The fire but purifies the virgin gold 

Frees the rough ore, and burns away the 
rust— 

Then ere the burnished metal waxes cold, 

With pious reverent hearts her children 
must 

Renew her ancient impress “ WisE AND 
True anp Just!” 





La Puata, THE ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION 
AND Paracuay; Being a Narrative of the 
Exploration a the Tributaries of the River 
La Plata and Adjacent Countries, during 
the years 1853, ’54, 55 and °56, wnder the 
orders of the United States Government. 
By Tuos.J. Pace, U.S. N., Commander of 
the Expedition. With map and numerous 
engravings. New York: Harper & Bros. 
[From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


A highly interesting volume in which 
are embodied the results of the United 
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States Expedition to the River La Plata 
and the countries adjoining, in the years 
1853—’56. Captain Page, it will be recol- 
lected, was in command of the Expedition 
and was in company with the Water 
Witch at the time this vessel was fired 
into by the authorities of Paraguay, which 
outrage is the subject of the present diffi- 
culty between our own country and that 
distant South American Republic. The 
book he has given us is in the highest de- 
gree creditable to him as an accurate ob- 
server, and it goes to show the literary 
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* The college was founded 8th February, 1693, Old Style, and was destroyed by fire 
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culture which marks in general the officers 
of the American Navy. We should like 
to lay before our readers such extracts 
from the Narrative, as would enable them 
to follow the gallant captain in his wan- 
derings among the Paraguayans, but our 
limits forbid, and we must content our- 
selves with presenting a single passage asa 
specimen of the style, and advising them 
to procure the work. 

The following is a lively picture of so- 
ciety at Asuncion— 


“ The better class of society in Asuncion 
consists of a few families of Spanish 
origin, among whom there are not many 
individuals who could meet, according to 
our ideas, a good educational standard, 
though the men possess a vast deal of 
suaviter in modo, and the women are grace- 
ful and talk amazingly well. They have 
much talent for narration, and will give 
jaguar and Indian stories with infinite 
spirit. 

“ Madam Lopez resided” at a quinta 
about six miles from the town. The dis- 
tance afforded a pleasant ride, and we 
were always kindly received by the 
Senora and her fair daughters, who have 
all the ease of manner and tact which is 
so attractive in the Spanish-American wo- 
men. In the half dozen families of the 
city that formed the circle of our acquaint- 
ance we were always hospitably received, 
and with several of them our social! in- 
tercourse was truly agreeable. Foreign 
articles of female attire are replacing the 
primitive fabrics, which the arbitrary de- 
crees of Francia obliged all to use. The 
laces of France and Belgium are super- 
seding the elaborate domestic cotton pro- 
ductions of earlier days, which are now 
only used as trimmings for bed furniture, 
or are bought by foreigners as curious 
specimens of female handicraft. In the 
houses of the wealthy at Asuncion, the 
house-linen is tastefully decorated with 
these domestic laces. 


“ At the capital, and indeed at all the 
river towns of La Plata, a pretty custom 
prevails among the Senoritas, of present- 
ing every visitor with flowers. Their gar- 
dens may not display a large collection, 
but if they produce but a single sprig of 
sweet odour it is given to the first comer. 
In calling at different houses in the course 
of the afternoon, the visitor would accumu- 
late quite a number of bouquets, did he 
not learn from experience that, to save 
himself from a broadside of graceful re- 
proaches, it would be advisable to con- 
ceal or part with the flowers of Senorita 
Maria before entering the presence of 
Senorita Thérésa. Each lady must sup- 
pose that she is the sole object of the after- 
noon’s homage. 
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“We were invariably offered refreshments, 
either maté or English ale, which is very 
popular among the Paraguayans, and 
throughout the river towns—or the panales, 
a very refreshing domestic drink, made of 
the white of eggs and sugar beaten togeth- 
er, and formed into cakes of a cylindrical 
shape, looking like a delicate honeycomb. 
A little negro presents the visitor with a 
plate of these, always with a glass of wa- 
ter; the panales immersed in the water 
dissolves immediately, and affords a sim- 
ple but delicious beverage. The servant 
after oifering this goes out, but soon returns 
with the brasero—a small brass vessel] con- 
taining a few coals of fire—and a plate of 
cigars. This last hospitality is offered in 
every house, however humble its preten- 
sions in other respects; and all men, wo- 
men and children-—delicate, refined girls, 
and young masters who would not with us 
be promoted to the dignity of pantaloons— 
smoke with a gravity and gusto that is ir- 
resistibly ludicrous to a foreigner. My son 
sometimes accompanied me in these visits, 


‘ and was always greatly embarrassed by the 


pressing offer of cigars. I made his excu- 
ses by saying, ‘Smoking is a practice we 
consider injurious for children.’ ‘Si, se- 
nor,’ the Paraguayan would reply, ‘ with 
all other tobacco, but not with that of Par- 
aguay. 

“On no occasion, while in Asuncion, were 
we invited to ‘dine out,’ or take tea; and 
dinners by invitation, or meals taken social- 
ly with other families, are unknown. I had 
frequently visitors while at breakfast, but 
never could prevail on one to join me at 
table. The Paraguayans rise early, take 
maté and cigars, then visit or transact bu- 
siness during the cool of the morning. At 
midday they dine, then retire fora siesta, 
during which the streets are deserted, every 
store and dwelling closed, and a profound 
stillness reigns through the town. Aftera 
few hours the houses are reopened, cigars 
and maté are again served, and each one 
goes to his daily vocation. Riding, visit- 
ing, or walking occupies the time from sun- 
down till 9 o’clock, when supper finishes 
the labors and enjoyments of the day.” 


Tae Lapy’s Manvat or Neepis Work, 
&e., &. By Mrs. Putay, (Aiguillette.) 
New York: Dick & Fitzgerald, Publish- 
ers. 1859. [From G. M. West, 145 Main 
Street. 


We have not given the titlepage of this 
little volume in full, because to do so would 
have left us no space whatever to say any- 
thing of the merits of the manual. The 
names of not less than twenty-six different 
kinds of fancy-work are given as being 
embraced in its teachings, while Mrs. Pul- 
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lan appends to her nom de plume of “ Aiguil- 
lette” the authorship of ever so many 
works on the esthetics of dress and the 
titles of numerous journals of high repute 
in the world of fashion to which she has 
been a contributor. Distrusting our own 
qualifications to decide upon the excellence 
of a treatise on subjects of which our mas- 
culine nature is necessarily ignorant, we 
placed the book in the hands of a young 
lady of great ingenuity and skill in the 
lighter forms of female handicraft, and she 
has assured us that we may safety recom- 
mend it to the attention of the sex. In jus- 
tice to the publishers it must be said that 
they have spared no expense in bringing 
out the Manualin proper style. It is abun- 
dantly illustrated with diagrams, designs 
beautifully wrought in colours, and engra- 
vings, of which there are not less than 
three hundred altogether. A charming 
present for a young lady. 


Tue Otp Piantation, and What I Gather- 
ed there in the Autumn Month. By Jas. 
Hungerford, of Maryland. 1 vol., 12mo., 
pp. 375. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
[From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


This is a most agreeable story of South- 
ern country life. The scene is laid in Ma- 
ryland, but the descriptions will apply al- 
most equally well to other slave-holding 
communities. The characters are well- 
drawn and the narrative is charmingly sim- 
ple and natural. Mr. Hungerford has per- 
formed a good office for his State in writing 
such a book, for its merits ensure its popu- 
larity and truthful representations of South- 
ern society, like this, will do more than 
laboured treatises to vindicate us before 
the world against the charges of malignant 
fanatics. 


Buinp Bartimevs; or, The Story of a Sight- 
less Sinner and His Great Physician. By 
Rev. Wuu1am J. Hoos, Professor in the 
Union Theological Seminary, Prince Ed- 
ward, Virginia. New York: Sheldon, 
Blakeman & Co. 1859. 


Whoever has heard the Rev. William J. 
Hoge preach, will need no persuasion to 
procure this modest little volume and read 
it, when the fact is stated that itis made up 
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of a series of discourses based upon the 
affecting story of Bartimeus in the New 
Testament. We think no one can careful- 
ly examine it without being impressed with 
a high respect for the author’s intellect and 
heart. Unlike many works of a similar 
character, it is distinguished by a style at 
once elegant and simple, every page be- 
trays the scholar as well as the dialectician, 
and the whole breathes a spirit of the most 
exalted piety. It cannot fail, we think, of 
a kindly reception at the hands of all Chris- 
tians, who will receive its teachings and 
consolations with gratitude. 


Tue Latrp or Nortaw. By the author of 
“ Margaret Maitland,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, 
pp. 369. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


A new work by the author of “ Margaret 
Maitland” is sure to be read, and that lady 
has written nothing more interesting than 
“The Laird of Norlaw.” Some of the in- 
cidents are tdo painful to be pleasing, the 
opening one is full of horror, but the read- 
er is placed by it at once under the spell of 
the author’s genius and forced, as it were, 
to trace the fortunes of the family introdu- 
ced to the close of the volume. The sketch- 
es of Scottish life and character impress us 
as being truthful and a genuine humanity 
pervades the story. It may be safely set 
down as one of the best works of fiction 
recently issued in this country. 


Ecnors or Memory AND Emotion. SxkETCH- 
gs or Lire AND LANDSCAPE. 


Such are the titles of two little works 
by the Rev. Ralph Hoyt, which have been 
published in handsome but cheap form in 
aid of rebuilding the church of the Good 
Shepherd, destroyed by fire some months 
ago in New York. We need say nothing 
of Mr. Hoyt as a poet, his verses are well 
known, and one of his lyrics, ‘‘ The World 
for Sale,” has attained a very wide popu- 
larity. But apart from the intrinsic merits 
of these modest volumes, the cause which 
their sale is designed to assist, commends 
them to the benevolent everywhere. Miss 
Hoyt, a niece of <.e author, is now on a 
tour through the South, endeavouring to 
dispose of them and we hope she will meet 
with abundant success. 





